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IOWA HISTORICAL BUILDING. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE. 

The letting of the contract for the erection of the Histor- 
ical building was announced in THE ANNALS for October, 
1898 (vy. III, p. 569), and at the time the number was 
printed excavation for the foundation had been commenced. 
The mason work on the foundation was completed before 
winter set in. As soon as the frost was out of the ground in 
April work was commenced on the basement, the masonry of 
which was completed about the middle of May. The 17th 
day of that month was appointed as the date for laying the 
corner-stone by Gov. Leslie M. Shaw. This everit marked 
the beginning of the superstructure. From present indica- 
tions the building will be completed on the first of October, 
1899, in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

It was intended and so arranged that the exercises at- 
tendant upon the laying of the Corner-stone should take place 
on the grounds where the building is in course of erection, 
and the following programme was accordingly published: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. Call to Order, A ‘ ; . $ Hon. Azzo B. F. Hinprete 
Of Charles City. 

2. Invocation, : 3 ; : c . Rey. Winir1am Sauter, D. D. 
Of Burlington. 

3. Opening Remarks, : : : : . . Hon. JAMES HaRLAN 

President of the Day. 
4, Music, : : “AMERICA” 
Audience led by ‘the Double Quartette, 
5. Laying of the Corner-Stone, : . Goy. Lesire M. SHaw 
6. Music, A . Byers’ “Iowa” 


Audience led by ‘the Double Quartette. 
Vou. IV.— 6 
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7. Address, ‘ : P : : . Hon. Joun A. Kasson 
8. Music, é : : . Hussey’s “Iowa—Beautirut Lanp” 
Double cass 
9. Remarks, . P i A ; . Hon. THEODORE S. PARVIN 
10. Music, ri , “Tur Srar-SPANGLED BaNNER” 
Audience led aA ‘the Double Quartette. 

11. Benediction, : ; Rey. FatHer B. C. LENEHAN 
‘Of Boone. 


But the morning of May 17 was dark and cloudy and a 
heavy rain had been falling for several hours. It was, there- 
fore, deemed prudent to hold the ceremonial exercises in the 
rotunda of the capitol, after the laying of the Corner-stone. 
Toward midday the sun came out warm and bright, giving 
promise of a pleasant afternoon. A line of carriages was 
formed at 1 p. m. at the Savery House for the purpose of 
conveying to the site of the Historical Building those who 
were to take part in the exercises, together with distinguished 
guests who were in attendance. The whole affair was under 
the general direction of Adjutant-General M. H. Byers, but 
the party from the Savery was arranged by Col. E. G. Pratt, 
Mr. W. H. Fleming and Mr. W.S. Richards. The car- 
riages conveyed the following people: 


No. 1. John A. Kasson, James Harlan, Gov. L. M. Shaw, Mrs. Shaw. 

No. 2. Azro B. F. Hildreth, Mrs. Hildreth, Secretary of State George 
L. Dobson. 

No, 38. Ex-Gov. F. M. Drake, Mrs. Goss, Mrs. Carpenter, Miss Eva 
Shontz. 

No. 4. Theodore 8. Parvin, Treasurer of State John Herriott, Mrs. Her- 
riott, Miss Herriott. 

No. 5, Congressman and Mrs. D. B. Henderson, Congressman and Mrs. 
Lot Thomas. 

No. 6. Senator W. B. Allison, Congressman J. F. Lacey, Congressman 
Thomas Hedge, Lieutenant Governor J. C. Milliman. 

No. 7. Supreme Judges H. E. Deemer, C. M. Waterman, G.S. Robinson, 
and Attorney General Milton Remley. 

No. 8. Supreme Judge and Mrs. 8. M. Ladd, Supreme Judge Josiah 
Given, Congressman Joe Lane, 

No. 9. Senator and Mrs. John H. Gear, Ex-Governor and Mrs. William 
Larrabee. 

No, 10, Charles T, Hancock, Hon. and Mrs. J, O. Crosby. 


The distinguished party, escorted by Troop A, Iowa Na- 
tional Guards, commanded by Capt. Harry Polk, reached the 
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Historical Building corner a few minutes after 2 p.m. Upon 
leaving the carriages, the party, preceded by the governor’s 
staff in uniform, commanded by Gen. Byers, repaired at once 
to the first story of the building where the Corner-stone was 
to be laid. For some little time the air had been filled with 
martial music by Maj. A. S. Carper’s drum corps. A great 
crowd of people, estimated as high as 10,000, had assembled 
about the grounds. A box made of rolled copper contained 
the historical documents which it had been decided to place 
within the corner-stone.» The stone bore the inscription, 
“IOWA, A. D. 1899.” A cavity had been excavated in the 
under side to fit down over the copper box. The box was 
placed in position upon a bed of cement, which was extended 
and smoothed by Goy. Shaw and the assisting masons to form 
a proper resting-place for the stone. The silver trowel used 
by Goy. Shaw was the same with which Goy. Samuel Merrill 
laid the Corner-stone of the Capitol, Noy. 23, 1871. As soon 
as these dispositions were completed the Corner-stone of the 
Iowa Historical Building was slowly and noiselessly lowered 
into its position. Gov. Shaw then made this simple announce- 
ment: ‘In behalf of and in the name of the people of Iowa, 
I proclaim this Corner-stone well set.” The following is a 
list of the contents of the copper casket: 


1. The Holy Bible. 

2. The Constitution of Iowa of 1846. 

8. The code of Iowa, edition of 1897, which includes, in addition to the 
laws, the Declaration of Independence, articles of confederation and per- 
petual union between the states, the Constitution of the United States, the 
ordinance of 1787, the organic laws of Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, an 
act. for the admission of the states of Iowa and Florida, and the Consti- 
tution of Iowa. 

4, The first, second and third biennial reports of the Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa. ‘ 

5. Volumes 1, 2 and 3 of Tue AnnaLs OF Iowa, 3d series. 

6. Thirteen volumes of the Official Register of lowa—1886-98—contrib- 
uted by Mr. W.S. Richards. 

7. Iowa Official Register for 1899. 

8. The census of Dubuque and Des Moines counties (Wisconsin terri- 
‘tory) in 1838—two pamphlets, published by the Historical Department. 
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9. The historical and comparative census of Iowa, 1836-80. 

10. The census of Iowa, 1885. 

11. The census of Iowa, 1895. 

12. Dr. J. L. Pickard’s History of the State University of Iowa, with 
portraits of all its presidents and three views of the buildings. 

13. Proceedings at the laying of the corner-stone of the new Iowa capi- 
tol, November 23, 1871. 

14. Address of Hon. John A. Kasson at the inauguration of the capitol, 
January 17, 1884. 

15. Message of Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood to the extra war session 
of the general assembly, May 16, 1861. 

16. Biennial messages of Governors Merrill, Carpenter, Gear, Sherman, 
Larrabee, Boies. Jackson and Drake. 

17. Inaugural address of Governor Leslie M. Shaw. 

18. Reports of the commissioners in charge of the construction of the 
capitol building, 1870-86. 

19. Iowa City, a contribution to the early history of Iowa, by B. F. 
Shambaugb. 

20. Constitution and records of the Claim Association, of Johnson 
county, with introduction and notes, edited by B. F. Shambaugh. 

21. The Midland Monthly, Vol. I, No. 5, containing an article relating 
to the historical collections of Iowa, by F. W. Bicknell. 

22. Map of Iowa by Willard Barrows, 1845. 

23. Iowa railroad map, edition of 1899, 

24. Bulletin of State Institutions, No. 1, by the Iowa Board of Control. 

25. “Iowa at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893.” 

26. The Life of James W. Grimes, by Dr. William Salter. 

27. “John Brown Among the Quakers and Other Sketches,’ by Hon. 
Irving B. Richman, (Contributions to early Iowa history). 

28. “Iowa in War Times,” by 8. H. M. Byers. 

29. Roster of the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first and Fifty-second regi- 
ments of Iowa infantry and the Fifth and Sixth Iowa batteries, organized 
in 1898. 

30. Roster of Spirit Lake Expedition, 1857. 

31, Iowa Agricultural College—Illustrated Compendium, 1899. 

82. Rules of the Twenty-seventh General Assembly of Iowa. 

33. Reports of the first, second, third and fourth re-unions of the Tri- 
State Oli Settlers’ Association of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, held at Keo- 
kuk in 1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887. 

34, “Higher Education in Iowa,” by Prof. Leonard F. Parker, Washing- 
ton, 1893. 

35. Biennial report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, No- 
vember, 1895, by Hor. Henry Sabir. 

36. Reports of reunions of the Pioneer Law Makers’ Association of 
Towa, 1886-1898 —five pamphlets. 

37. Copies of the daily newspcpers of Des Moines, May 16 and 17, 18¢9. 
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After laying the corner-stone Gov. Shaw announced that 
the farther exercises would take place in the rotunda of the 
capitol. In the state house a platform had been erected just 
west of the dome and facing the grand stairway. Several 
hundred seats had been placed under the dome and in the 
corridors, but they were sufficient for only a small fraction of 
the great audience which soon filled every nook and corner 
of the second and third floors of the edifice. It was a matter 
of some difficulty for those who were to occupy seats on the 
stand to make their way through the dense throngs. This 
was finally accomplished and the exercises were promptly 
commenced. The following gentlemen were seated on the 
platform: Hon. James Harlan, Hon. John A. Kasson, Sen- 
ator W. B. Allison, Senator John H. Gear, Gov. L. M. Shaw, 
Ex-Gov. William Larrabee, Ex-Gov. F. D. Jackson, Ex-Gov. 
F. M. Drake, Rev. William Salter, D. D., Rev. Father B. C, 
Lenehan, Azro B. F. Hildreth and Charles Aldrich. 

The rotunda, gallery and corridors were filled by an eager 
crowd, all anxious to witness the proceedings and listen 
to favorite speakers. Hon. A. B. F. Hildreth, the venerable 
Charles City editor, called the assemblage to order, imme- 
diately introducing the Rev. William Salter, D. D., of Bur- 
lington, who invoked the Divine Blessing in the following 
words: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast placed Thine earthly children in fami- 
lies, and in states and nations. Here and now, we especially thank Thee 
that in this century Thou hast called into being the commonwealth of 
Iowa, and made it a component part of the United States of America. We 
praise Thee that where in the beginning of the century was an alien juris- 
diction and a wild domain, Thou hast changed the scene; Thou hast dis- 
possessed the darkness; Thou hast brought in the light. In Thy Provyi- 
dence, the hunting grounds and the war grounds of savage and mutually 
hostile tribes have been turned into cultivated fields, into pastures and 
orchards and gardens, into cities and villages of industry and order, into 
homes of a peaceful and happy people. Blessed be the Lord God for the 
transition; and let all the people say, Amen. 


We invoke the Divine Blessing upon the endeavor to preserve and per- 
petuate the history of this transformation, to keep the records of the origin 
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and growth of the commonwealth, of the struggles of the pioneers, of the 
government and laws and institutions of the State, of its public men, of its 
soldiers, of its gifted and high-minded women, and of the thousand agencies 
of school and church, of philanthropy and reform, and of agricultural and 
commercial enterprise, that have brought Iowa at the close of the century 
to the front in the march of civilization. 

O, Lord God of Marquette, the discoverer of our soil, of Washington, 
the father of his country, of Jefferson, who extended over this region the 
authority of the Nation, we beseech Thee to bless the commonwealth of 
Iowa and the successive generations of its people for a thousand years. 
May knowledge and understanding, may wisdom and virture, may truth 
and justice, may religion and piety, may peace and happiness, may free- 
dom’s holy light, be ascendant in the land forever! 

O, Thou from whom all good counsels and all just works do proceed, we 
fervently pray Thee to prosper the Historical Department of Iowa in the 
erection of the building, the corner-stone of which has now been laid by 
Thy Servant, the Governor. Be pleased to smile upon the exercises of this 
occasion. May speech and song and all that shall be said and done con- 
tribute to the public good, and be for the honor and advancement of the 
State. May the walls that shall be erected upon those foundations rise in 
strength and beauty. May the treasures that shall be enshrined there be 
preserved inviolate from corruption and loss for the instruction of the peo- 
ple to times afar, and Iowa remain a free and enlightened commonwealth 
while the sun shines till the heavens be no more. 

And unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be 
the honor and the glory, world without end. Amen. 


Mr. Hildreth then addressed the audience as follows: 
Fellow-Citizens: 

This is an auspicious day for the people of Iowa. Our thoughts revert 
to the time when Mr. and the late Mrs. Aldrich, who had a choice collec- 
tion of historical relics, made a donation of them to the State, and thus 
initiated what is now known as the Historical Department of Iowa. Mr. 
Charles Aldrich, your curator, added to that collection by the thousands, 
until a large, commodious building for their safe keeping has become an im- 
perative necessity, and we all came here today to lay the Corner-stone of 
that building. 

No State of the American Union has progressed so rapidly in all that 
pertains to civilization as has our beloved Hawkeye State. In matters of 
education Iowa has a proud record as compared with other states; our 
free public schools are unsurpassed. The illiteracy of our people is hardly 
1 per cent, while that of Massachusetts, with all her boasted culture, is 
more than 5 per cent! 

Mr, Aldrich and I made Iowa the home of our adoption not quite fifty 
years ago, The State was then but sparsely populated. We found here one 
short railroad of forty-five miles, but today every one of our ninety-nine 
counties has from one to a dozen railroads. Indeed, the great and wealthy 
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State of New York has a less number of miles of railroad than has our be- 
loved State. ; 
In northern Iowa, where I have my home, and where not long ago was 


the home of the red man, I once saw, on a dark night, those broad prairies 
allablaze. The prairie fires were spreading in all directions. No white 
man lived there. Today those prairies are dotted over with beautiful 
farms. There we see great red barns, surrounded with large herds of cat- 
tle, and nice dwelling houses, the abodes of prosperous and happy fami- 
lies. Are we not all proud and happy to have our homes in beautiful lowa? 

But, my friends, I am not here to make a speech. By direction of your 
executive committee, I have the honor to introduce the Hon. James Har- 
lan as president of the day, who will now have charge of your delibera- 
tions and exercises. 


Mr. Harlan was received with great applause. He first 
announced the singing of ‘America’ by the Grant Club. 
Double Quartette of Des Moines. The audience rose and re- 
mained standing, hundreds joining in the national hymn. 
Mr. Harlan then spoke as follows: 


Fellow Citizens: 

‘The General Assembly of the State of Iowa, in whom is vested its su- 
preme power, has directed that an edifice shall be erected here to become 
a receptacle for mementos which shall serve as the elementary history of 
civilization within its boundaries, reaching backward to the date of our 
first legal settlements, in 1833, and forward to the present time, and on- 
ward, it is hoped, through the coming centuries. And we have convened 
to witness the first official act by the governor of our beloved State in exe- 
cuting this command. This is not a trivial event. It will mark an epoch 
in the development of our civilization as a commonwealth. 

Of course I use the word “history” in its broadest sense, so as to in- 
clude more than a record of the activities needful in procuring food, rai- 
ment and shelter for ourselves and families; more than is needed in the 
establishment and maintenance of schools, colleges and churches for the 
mental and moral culture of our children and the youth of the coming 
generations; and for the support of eleemosynary institutions; more than 
is needful in maintaining peace and order, and for the protection of our 
natural rights of person and property; more than is demanded in the per- 
formance of our part as a State of the Union for the national defense and 
the general welfare; more than is required in overcoming and applying 
the natural forces in the great industrial pursuits, including agriculture, 
the mechanical arts, mining, manufactures. transportation on land and sea, 
trade and commerce—domestic and foreign; more than is needed to secure 
eminence in the learned professions and effective practical statesmanship. 
In all of these respects the people of Iowa have, in little more than half a 
century, achieved gratifying success—ranking in excellence with the peo- 
ple of the other forty-four States constituting “The United States of Amer- 
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ica,’ which has, in a century and a quarter, become the equal of any one 
of the other great nations, and, in some respects, surpasses all of them. In 
agriculture, manufactures, inventions and in commerce—domestic and for- 
eign—“The United States,” with Iowa’s help, leads them all—and in the 
acquisition of the good things of this life is without a rival; our accumu- 
lated wealth now being equal, as statisticians tell us, to the one-fourth part 
of all the existing wealth of the whole world! . Our success in this respect 
is so brilliant as to lead hundreds of the business men of Europe to come 
here for investments; and not a few of their princes and nobles are shrewd 
enough to come here for wives; possibly with the expectation of using the 
“pin money” thus acquired to resuscitate broken down fortunes and to re- 
build decaying old castles. 

We do not care for the “pin money,” but we do regret to part with our 
girls, And I now give these robbers fair notice that if they continue to 
come to Iowa for wives, our girls will, in God’s own good time, American- 
ize Europe! So we say, I am sure, all of us! 

And, I am rejoiced in being able to add, these enormous accumulations 
are not, in any sense, the fruitage of either private or national robbery, 
conquest or usurpation—but of enlightened industry and frugality on the 
part of the masses of our people. The vast territories acquired by us since 
our national birth in 1776, “for the expansion of the area of human free- 
dom,” or for the national defense and public convenience, including the 
Philippine archipelago (with two exceptions, in which the inhabitants 
voluntarily brought their countries to us in pursuit of their own interests), 
have been purchased in fair contracts made between us and their former 
owners, and have been paid for out of the public treasury, in honest . 
American dollars; thus presenting a continuous record of public probity 
throughout our entire national existence which the other nations would 
do well to follow. Even the possessory right of the Indians to the lands 
acquired for white settlements has been paid for at its full commercial 
value to a nomadic race, although we were the legal owners of every acre 
of it by virtue of a previous purchase from its former national owners. 
Our government has never robbed them of anything. Nor will it ever rob 
the Cubans or Philippinos of anything that is theirs. Everybody may rest 
easy on that point. 

And we merit congratulation for being the first nation, ancient or mod- 
ern, to prosecute a great war, at our own expense, avowedly and in fact, 
“for the benefit of humanity,” without a desire or expectation of aggran- 
dizement! 

Certainly in all that relates to domestic comfort, mental and moral cul- 
ture, stern honesty and unbending probity, public and private honor, and 
unyielding courage coupled with ample generosity, the people of the United — 
States have achieved marvelous results, and established a glorious record; 
in all of which the people of Iowa have contributed their full proportion. 
There is, I think, no other community of two and a quarter millions of 
people anywhere on earth, whose masses are as well provided with physi- 
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cal comforts, or possessing more ample opportunities for intellectual, 
moral and social culture, coupled with the conveniences and even luxuries, 
which make this epoch a marvel in the world’s history, than the people of 
Iowa. 

But in the collection and preservation of emblems and memorials of 
our own activities in the settlement and development of our own beloved 
State—in the erection of monuments allegorically representing our own 
achievements, and in the creation of specimens of what is sometimes 
styled the “Fine Arts,” arising from a clear perception of the beautiful, we 
Iowans have less cause for congratulation. In this respect we fall behind 
some of our sister states even in the Northwest. Our curator, who has hap- 
pily inaugurated this work, and pushed it forward witha vigor and success 
that has created a necessity for more ample repositories, informs us that 
he has found at the capital of Wisconsin a much better collection of 
memorials of Iowa than we have at the capital of our own State. And we 
cannot easily forget that at the Columbian Exposition, in the city of Chi- 
cago, six years ago, the Iowa people failed to producea single specimen of 
art work deemed, by the art commissioners, worthy of a place in the great 
art galleries, by the side of exhibits from our sister states, and from the 
old nations of Europe. 

Up to the date of the inception of the edifice ordered to arise here, the 


_ State of Iowa has not been the patron of artists. The architecture of its 


public buildings is very good, but with one or two somewhat trivial excep- 
tions the State of Iowa has ordered no other art work, and has given no 
encouragement to Iowa artists. The few paintings, now in the capitol 
building, are mostly portraits donated to the State, in pursuance of solici- 
tations by the curator of the Historical Department, painted, in most 
cases, I believe, elsewhere. And, as far as I know, the State of Iowa does 
not own a single piece of statuary except those placed on “The Iowa Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument;” its first and only specimen of art work of 
that character; which has been severely, and, as I think, to some extent, 
justly criticised, on account of the absence of repose in the poise of the 
figure standing on its summit, the inaptness of the allegorical figure called 
“Iowa,” reposing in its front, and the misconception called “History,” 
standing in the rear. It is due, however, to the truth of history, to say that 
these three features of that which would otherwise be a gem of resplendent 
beauty, are departures from the design presented by the Iowa artist, the 
late Harriet A. Ketcham, and accepted by the commission; and these de- 
formities, as I regard them, are due in design and execution to an artist 
born and educated in the north of Europe. 

But it must not be inferred from this tardiness of the State that its 
people are destitute of the spiritual and celestial faculties which have 
crowned all other enlightened and refined peoples, ancient and modern, 
with artistic glory. Their perceptions of the beautiful are as clear, and 
their craving for its manifestation is as imperative as found in any other 
community. And if so, proper means and stimulus for artistic cul- 
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ture should be provided. This defect in our educational system should be 
speedily cured. 

With this view, no doubt, the Legislature has ordered the erection of 
what is styled in the statute “A Memorial, Historical and Art Building.” 
And surely it is meet and proper that Iowa's chief executive, his excel- 
lency, Leslie M. Shaw, should commence officially the execution of this 
mandate, by laying its chief Corner-stone. 


The quartette then sang “Towa—Beautiful Land,” the 


words of which, recently written by Mr. Tacitus Hussey, of 
Des Moines, were set to original music by Judge Horace M. 
Towner, of Corning, Iowa. After this song Ex-Senator 
Harlan, in well-chosen and highly complimentary words, in- 
troduced the HonoraBLE JOHN A. Kasson, who had been 
indicated as the Orator of the Day by universal acclaim. 
He was greeted with prolonged applause, and was frequently 
applauded during the course of his very able and most in- 
teresting address, of which the following is a full report: 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens: 

It is a welcome duty on this occasion to salute the governor, the execu- 
tive and judicial officers and the citizens of Iowa here assembled, and to 
congratulate them upon this official inauguration of an enterprise so full 
of promise for the honor and progress of our State. To the General As- 
sembly we offer our thanks for its wise liberality. As a citizen, and in be- 
half of our citizens, I also beg to publicly acknowledge the unwearied labor 
and patriotic perseverance of Charles Aldrich, the founder, promoter and 
curator of this enterprise, which is more far-reaching in its future devel- 
opment and educational benefits than perhaps any of us distinctly foresee 
today. In recent years the importance of historical collections has been 
more and more appreciated as aids to education, and it marks an epoch of 
our local history when the State supplements the general educational ad- 
vantages of our State University and colleges and schools with the founda- 
tion of a historical museum freely accessible to all its people. We may 
confidently hope that citizens of the State will actively co-operate in its 
development here, as elsewhere in the Union, by liberal contributions to 
its enlargement. 

The Historical Department, for which the State is providing a home, 
will be an important auxiliary in the development of the higher education 
of our future citizens, Older and more populous States have established 
the precedents for it. Our united republic has also given in its historic 
museum at Washington a brilliant example of its popular advantages. 
Throngs of citizens from all parts of our country wander through its gal- 
leries with wonder and delight and improvement. Vast additional collec- 
tions await another building for their exhibition. It is acknowledged to 
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be one of the best methods “for the diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 
This was the avowed purpose of John Smithson in his donation to the 
United States upon which the Smithsonian Institution was founded. The 
government, being finally awakened to its importance, contributed to its 
development, and is now committed to its maintenance and wider exten- 
sion, From the surplus of its collections it also contributes to the growth 
of similar enterprises in the states where the authorities show a lively in- 
terest in the encouragement of like institutions. It is a center of scientific 
interest and of men of science, who there pursue their studies in the light 
of nature and of history. It was in the first building there erected that 
Henry developed the possibility of telegraphic communication, a discov- 
ery which has wrought more changes in the relation of man to man and 
of nation to nation than any other in the world’s history. Colleges and uni- 
versities, whenever enabled to do so by benefactions of private wealth, have 
founded similar collections for the enlightenment of their students. No 
college or university is now considered complete in its educational equip- 
ment without access by its professors and students to museums and libra- 
ries illustrating the progressive evolution of man and of nature. For these 
are perpetual sources of human wisdom. 

Educational undertakings of this nature do not spring up spontaneous- 
ly, nor do they grow to full perfection without constant interest and nour- 
ishment. But the spirit which gives them vitality and maintains them is 
remarkably illustrated in the history of the American people. Our pioneer 
ancestors, in their early experience, while the wilderness was still unsub- 
dued, and the struggle for life was hard and bitter, out of their poverty 
found means to lay the foundation of two great universities, with great 
museums of science and history. Their motives were both educational and 
religious. Religion and education were handmaidens, advancing side by 
side, and leading the march of American civilization. Religion without 
intellectual enlightenment, in their opinion, tended to superstition and 
education without religion tended to selfishness and loss of virtue. These 
principles have continued to guide the destiny of the Ameriean republic. 
May the day of their abandonment be forever postponed, for it would be 
the presage of its ruin. The descendants of such forefathers have carried 
this condition of a true civilization with them as they hewed their way 
through forests and across mountains and later dotted the prairies with 
their homes. All along their route they erected colleges and schools which 
were associated with their respective religious faiths. Schools and churches 
were the mile-stones left on the march of our migration westward all the 
way to the shores of the Pacific. 

The modern increase of the wealth of the nation, extraordinary as it 
is, has been accompanied by equally extraordinary contributions of private 
wealth to educational and charitable establishments. This accumulation 
of great individual fortunes in the United States has occurred chiefly during 
the period since our civil war. Before that epoch they wererare. During 
these last thirty years of wonderful private prosperity there has been an 
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epidemic of private generosity for the noble purposes I have mentioned. 
From individual purses have been poured out thousands of dollars, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, in some single cases even millions of 
dollars, to found and endow these splendid enterprises of our advancing 
civilization. They have become so frequent that they have ceased to excite 
our astonishment, though they still awaken our fervent admiration. The 
brilliant history of these American benefactions to the men, the women, 
the youth of our country remains to be written, and will present the most 
glorious pages in the annals of the republic. It will illustrate and glorify 
the beneficient public spirit of a free and enlightened people. The roll of 
honor begins two centuries back, on the rough and sterile shores of New 
England, when a few hundreds of dollars represented as great a liberality 
as a hundred thousand now. As this admirable record is unfolded with the 
advancing time and movement of our people westward, there will be a 
pause in every state to celebrate the monuments of private liberality. 
The continuous roll will only-end in California, where the single gift of 
one man for better public education surpassed all the benefactions of a 
great and wealthy state for the like object. His generous gift was never 
equalled by prince or potentate of Europe. 

As we celebrate and commemorate the deeds of our patriotic heroes in 
war, so let us commemorate the generous deeds of our patriotic citizens 
in peace, for they also are laying deep the foundations of true American 
manhood and of an ideal republican citizenship. 

The names of Girard at Philadelphia, Smithson, the English admirer of 
our republic, of Lenox, Astor, the Vanderbilts, Cornell and Jesup in New 
York, of Marsh at New Haven, of Rockafeller at Chicago, of Johns Hop- 
kins at Baltimore, of Carnegie and Phoebe Hearst, of Stanford in Cali- 
fornia, and of many, many others only less distinguished, form a galaxy of 
glorious stars in the firmament of our American history. 

In Iowa we have no colossal fortunes, nor can we expect them. They 
are only gathered in the great centers of business enterprise. Still, 
from their more modest accumulations, Iowans have contributed in the 
aggregate perhaps as generous a percentage of their earnings to promote 
the great purposes of our civilization as have the people of the wealthier 
states. Our denominational colleges, our churches, our local charities, our 
contributions to libraries, our self-taxation for advanced schools represent 
their spirit and their acts of liberality. They have had their source in the 
same high sense of duty to God and man which has been the main-spring 
of all the glories recorded in the history of our republic. 

Some of the more prosperous men of Iowa, in the same spirit, will yet 
associate their names with the library, the historical collections and the 
works of art of this institution whose corner-stone we establish in the last 
year of this great century. 

On such an occasion as this it appears to me there is no topic to which 
I can more suitably invite your attention than the future of Iowa. 

We owe a double allegiance—to the State and to the nation. It is our 
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happy fortune to find these double duties absolutely harmonious in their 
obligations. Devotion to the interest of our State is also devotion to the 
national interests. As our educational and material interests prosper, so 
are the security and prosperity of the whole country augmented. In work- 
ing for the one, we bring blessings to the other. Our patriotism has no 
limitations and no cross purposes. It will be a proud memory for us that 
Iowa has never clamored for the recall of her soldiers while the battle of 
the nation was waging and the national flag was flying in front of the 
enemy. 

Among the nations of the world, each separate state has had its distinct 
law of life, its separate evolutionary development. The Chinese and the 
Tartar, the Turk, the Russian, has developed a state under his own proper 
laws of evolution. The Greek and the Roman, under like conditions of na- 
ture, developed a radically distinct history and different ideals of civiliza- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon and the Latin nations of Europe have followed 
divergent paths, not only in Europe, but on the two continents of Amer- 
ica. Notwithstanding our own national union, the evolution of Missis- 
sippi is in some respects quite distinct from that of Minnesota; of Penn- 
sylvania from that of South Carolina; of Louisiana from that of Maine. 
Without criticising the different development of other states, or its causes, 
let us inquire what is Iowa’s law of life; what must be the evolution of this 
State, which is the center alike of our interests and of our affection. It is 
upon this theme I have especially desired to address my old neighbors and 
fellow citizens, for I am convinced that if the State shall faithfully follow 
the appropriate laws of her evolution she has before her a distinguished 
and prosperous career, which will bring honor and enduring happiness to 
her people. 

Towa is not and cannot be a mining or manufacturing State. Her min- 
ing is chiefly for her own fuel. Without large water powers, without min- 
erals in her soil or other exceptional advantages for manufactures, she 
cannot enter into profitable competition with other states which possess 
them. Her interior position forbids her the hope of becoming the center 
for wide commercial distribution. No great commercial city will ever 
spring up within her borders. East and south, north and west of her, local 
conditions and commercial relations are more favorable to the growth of 
cities. Iowa must recognize these facts and direct her energies within the 
laws of her own legitimate evolution. 

These limitations, however, upon her lines of development are not ad- 
verse to her own prosperity, but form a part of the happy fortune which 
awaits her. If we possessed great resources of mining or manufacture, or 
great commercial marts, our native population would be flooded with alien 
and discordant elements, refusing our own high standard of citizenship 
and uninfluenced by our hereditary sense of public and private duty. Our 
own citizens would be caught in the hurried scramble for wealth and would 
forget in the selfish struggle for fortune the grander motives of our private 
and public life. The demoralization characteristic of crowded and unas- 
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similated populations, having no common ideal of civilization, would inev- 
itably follow, with its usual increase of crime. Moral aud intellectual 
progress would be checked. The intelligent and patricia ror would 
overbalanced by selfish and reckless political forces. Political “bosses 
then take the place of political leaders, and true greatness disappears from 
public life. Unhappily, the lowering of the tone of the masses by some 
unwritten law has for its consequence a corresponding degradation in the 
tone of their representatives in public office. The history of some Ameri- 
can municipalities and states proves the truth of these conclusions. 

Take the history of the two most populous and wealthy states for ex- 
ample and illustration. At the time of the revolution and of the forma- 
tion of our Constitution they were chiefly agricultural states. They had 
no great cities and not many notable villages. Their people chiefly lived 
in their own houses and staked their fortunes in the soil. Great private 
wealth was unknown. Few possessed the highest liberal education; but 
these few were appreciated and honored. It was under these modest con- 
ditions of a scattered population, of a limited wealth, of a prevalent 
ownership in the soil and of the dominance of agriculture, that each of 
these states contributed to the public service the great historic names 
which have come down to us decorated with the halo of patriotism, of wis- 
dom, and of historic glory. The names of Franklin, Wilson, Morris, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, Clinton, Livingston and their peers are among the precious 
heritage of the nation. 

The conditions in these states have in more modern times radically 
changed, even within the lifetime of men still living. The pure air of 
heaven is becoming darkened from the chimneys of their countless factories. 
Many of their population spend their lives in subterranean employments, 
away from the light of the sun. The people more and more throng to- 
gether in their great cities. They are discontented with country life. 
Their homogeneity is lost in the swarms gathered from the various races 
of the earth. The old standards of simple probity and honor which pre- 
vailed in the era of agriculture are obscured and even lost in the turmoil 
of unassimilated millions struggling everywhere and by contradictory 
methods for personal success. Great individual fortunes have appeared; 
but what has become now of their men once intelligently great, of their 
former political leadership, of their great statesmen? Who can name in 
public office today from those states one man comparable in ability, in 
wisdom and in lofty patriotism to the great citizens who came to the front 
of history in the simplier days of their devotion to agriculture, and who 
then laid the imperishable corner-stones of our republic? ; 

If a dense population, if vast mechanical industries, if enormous accu- 
mulations of wealth tend to produce greatness in the intellectual and 
moral development of a state, or to promote eminent ability in states- 
manship, surely we should find evidence of it in comparing the present 
with the past history of these states. The single city of New York today 
has a population surpassing that of the State of Lowa. Yet, who among 
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you can recall one of that city’s representatives now in congress, or would 
affix the word “statesman” to his name? I do not imply that states- 
men do not or cannot exist in a great city or thickly populated state. But 
it is evident that great cities do not admire them, do not want them even 
if they produce them, and will not advance them into the public service. 
There is something in the conditions surrounding the dense and mixed 
population, something involved also in the maddening effort for the rapid 
acquisition of wealth, which is intrinsically hostile to that even balance of 
mental and moral powers required to constitute a statesman. The social 
excitement and the feverish temperament created by the constant strug- 
gles of a crowded competition are adverse to reflection and to wisdom. 

In respect to our State, on the contrary, so exclusively devoted to agri- 
culture, whose farmers still own the soil and aspire to no great inequali- 
ties of wealth, I venture to quote a remark recently made to me by an ob- 
serving southern member of congress respecting the men our farmers have 
chosen to represent them in national affairs. “Taking the delegation to- 
gether,” said he, “Iowa has the ablest delegation in congress of any state 
in the Union.” This would indicate that our agriculturists still, as of old, 
admire intellectual ability and love to contribute of their best to the pub- 
lic service. 

Let us glance over a broader field of our national history. Washington 
was a farmer. The other three famous presidents from Virginia were 
countrymen and farmers. The two Adamses came from country homes. 
Jackson and Polk were raised and lived in agricultural states. Lincoln 
and Grant had their origin on rural soil and were surrounded by agricul- 
tural interests. Our president of today was a country boy, also developed 
under agricultural influences which gave him that admirable temper and 
tranquil wisdom which have enabled him to guide the republic through the 
storms of recent war into the haven of a victorious peace, It would seem 
to be an instinct of the average American to select for exalted public posi- 
tion the men who are reared under the patient, persevering, well-balanced 
influences of the agricultural life. Even Bismarck, the foremost statesman 
of modern Europe, sprang from country soil and farming forefathers. 
Surrounded by the great diplomats of all nations, I have heard him talk of 
the yield of his turnip fields and of his forest lands with pride. The presi- 
dent of France, Loubet, was reared on a farm, which his peasant mother 
still cultivates. It is not from the bosom of inherited wealth, nor from the 
commercial counting room, nor from the noisy factory or the fiery furnace 
and rolling mill, that wise and broad statesmanship, equal to the grandeur 
of the nation to be served, can be expected to spring. Characters destined 
to such service require the educational environment of the country, the in- 
fluences of tranquil nature, the stimulus of the clear country sun, the rest- 
fulness of the evening sky, the lessons of patience and foresight taught by 
the revolving seasons and the patient preparation of the fruitful ground. 
For the majority of men the community of a dense population serves to 
dissipate the deeper thought, the more serious ambitions and higher aspir- 
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ations of generous manhood. Most denizens of the great city take 
opinions from the caucus or the secret committee. The farmer meditates. 
He deliberates while the crops are ripening. He observes that nature does 
not jump from the seed time to the harvest, but advances slowly by regu- 
lar stages to its final ripening. He knows that it is by the same steady 
advance that men become fitted for public life and that states grow to 
greatness. He sees nature moving by fixed principles of progress, and 
not surprising him by new theories or miraculous events. He never tries 
the experiment of making sixteen kernels of corn always equal to one 
grain of wheat in the market. He grows wise, as we all can, by the ob- 
servation of natural laws. It is therefore to be expected that Iowa, in her 
steady evolution, prepares herself to become the mother of statesmen. 

The production of high political character and qualification for office 
is a legitimate aspiration for a State which desires honor and fame in the 
sisterhood of states. Yet there is a better and happier object which lies 
within the lines of Iowa’s evolution. This ideal is the wide diffusion of 
comfort and contentment among her people. 

The proper conditions for this object did not and could not exist in 
the earlier years of the settlement of the State. It was then a question of 
a merely tolerable shelter and needful fool. Comfort, as we now under- 
stand it, was not then attainable. Discontent was natural and led to an 
effort for better conditions. Then came schools for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and churches for the diffusion of the principles of morality and reli- 
gion, and colleges to satisfy the higher aspirations of our ambitious youth, 
and great asylums were established to relieve the private family from the 
burdens of insanity and misfortune, and railroads for the cheaper trans- 
portation of products and quick movement of men. Then, at last, the 
State itself set the example of seeking greater comfort and more content- 
ment by abandoning its old capitol building and erecting a larger and 
more fitting home for its governinent. 

With the same earnestness with which through five laborious years we 
urged this action on the part of the State, I now urge similar action on the 
part of the farmer in respect to his own house and its environment. This 
movement on his part is required in order to secure for the State the 
splendid results promised in its regular order of development. The State 
no longer depends for its prosperity on foreign immigration. There is 
only sufficient room left for the occupation of her own children if they will 
continue to make their homes around the homes of their fathers. The dis- 
position of our young men is to leave the farm for other scenes of activity. 
It is the chief misfortune that threatens our State. They go for education 
to the college or university, or stop with the common school and then 
turn with the inquiry on their lips into what other state or into what city 
they shall go for their career in life. It is a misfortune for any progres- 
sive state to lose its own native life-blood and substitute for it that of 
aliens and strangers. It is a check upon the natural order of its evolu- 
tion, for it is the educated children, “to the manner born,” who best ad- 
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vance the development initiated by their fathers. Why this desire to mi- 
grate from the scenes of their childhood? Why ignore the home farm? 
To love the land and even the locality of one’s birth is an instinct of humanity. 
There must be some reason strong enough to overcome this instinct. 
This migratory desire and the abandonment of the agricultural life de- 
mand some inquiry into the causes. The farm life is neglected because it 
is not made attractive. Amereshelter for the family and for the animals be- 
longing to it, out on the open prairie, though the soil be as rich as that of 
Eden, does not attract the love and interest of an intelligent boy. Life is 
made too hard for him. There is not joy enough in the household. The 
conditions are too rigid and sombre. But beautify the same prairie scene 
with comfortable homes, each with its veranda for the summer evening’s 
ta'k and the moonlight companionship of the young; surround it with a 
garden of well-kept flowers and flourishing vines and the delightful ver- 
dure of a lawn with its blooming shrubbery; environ it with fruit trees 
and with scattered shade trees selected for their enduring growth; supply 
the parlor shelves with some books of science, history, travels, and general 
literature, and with one or two monthly magazines, all of which are now 
so cheap as to be within the reach of every farmer; let some pet animals 
be found on the grounds to attract the love of the children—do this, make 
this the continuous object of the family life, and Iowa would become a 
paradise in comparison with which Eden itself might appear uninterest- 
ing. The Iowa boy would only leave it with sorrow and return to it with 
joy. The value of the farm would increase toa fortune, and the son would 
stay by it and care for the grave of the father. The mountain mine and 
the new land obtained from a dwindling Indian tribe would have no attrac- 
tion for him. He would become a Joyal hereditary citizen, co-operating 


‘in the upbuilding of a noble and happy State. 


We Americans do not sufticiently love and honor the land. We do not 
appreciate the dignity that belongs to its ownership and cultivation, al- 


though the historical aristocracy of England, and of nearly all Europe, is 


founded upon it. The country residents and gentry are there the back- 
bone of the state. The life and position of a gentleman are considered 
incomplete without a country home. Their very names have come from the 
family lands. Hard necessity alone can make them part with their he- 
reditary acres. But our lands have been so abundant that we have treated 
them like common merchandise. For a few dollars per acre of advanced 
value we have been ready to bargain away all landed property. 

Some of us have seen the time when the restless tide of farmers moved 
their habitations as freely as the Indian changed his camping ground, or 
the buffalo his grazing range. Had there been no change in this respect 
Towa would not have been worth living in today. The word home means 
a family seat, with all its increasing and delightful associations of family 
life, of home-bred creatures and home-raised meats, and fruits, and flowers, 
and children bred in the home, and going out of its doors in marriage. 
This will yet come to Iowa, as it already exists in older states. We shall 
yet know and appreciate the pride and dignity of having a home on God’s © 
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own fruitful ground, where we willlive in tranquility and die in peace; and 
which we shall leave to.our children after us. Only the inevitable over- 
flow of an excessive population will then desire to abandon that agricul- 
tural paradise which is within the lines of the natural evolution of Iowa. 

It is no mere poet's dream which I commend to the consideration of our 
people on farms and in villages. It issimply an easy labor of sensible and 
practical progress in the addition of value to landed property, while, at the 
same time, it yields comfort and attraction to the home. It is an invest- 
ment upon which the interest is promptly enjoyed. In so far as it relates 
to the planting of trees, it is a positive requirement of nature of the high- 
est importance to the farmer. Some years ago while crossing the Sierra 
Nevada in the mining region, I remonstrated with the manager against 
stripping the mountains of all their growing timber for use in the mines, 
and said to him the farmers there could with difficulty now raise vegeta- 
bles for want of rain, and the next generation would not find rain enough 
to raise an acre of potatoes. He replied, “D—n the next generation; we 
are making money now, and that is all we care for.” That is the spirit of 
devastation. The farming interest is directly opposed to it. Men of 
science tell us there is going on a gradual desiccation of the earth's surface. 
This is rapidly accelerated by the destruction of timber, especially in the 
region of the sources of streams. 

In the planting of trees is found one of the means of counteracting this 
tendency of nature toward the desiccation of the soil. The only question 
of the Iowa farmer should be how much of his land he can afford to devote 
to forest culture. While he does this for himself, he should also energet- 
ically instruct his Representatives in Congress to maintain, against the 
vandalism of the mining and lumbering interests, the great mountain for- 
est reservations which protect vast tillable regions against the drought of 
the soil. 

The conditions of a life chiefly agricultural, including the towns which 
are environed and supported by agriculture, also demand a literature and 
journalism wholly distinct from that which supplies the wants and nour- 
ishes the moral—or immoral—nature of great cities and dense populations. 
The peculiar mental fever that is developed in human crowds always ex- 
cited by the perpetual friction of man against man, demands a literature 
which feeds that excitement. It demands a “yellow novel” and a “yellow” 
newspaper. Many old-time, truth-telling newspapers of great cities dwin- 
dle in patronage. The “new” journalism flourishes in the densely popu- 
lous city which it corrupts with its reckless scandals, its frequent falsity, 
its immodesty and its columns distended with details of crime. One-half 
the crime of the country is the result of this public familiarity with details 
of crime which appeal to the imagination of youth, and recur to the mem- 
ory in time of temptation, God forbid this kind of journalism shall ever 
invade the tranquil homes of agriculture and poison the pure fountains 
of its social life. Sensationalism provokes a mental drunkenness which 
distorts the judgment and ends in moral disease. Iowa journals, I believe, 
do not, ought not, and will not find in sensationalism a source of profit. 
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The sensational condition is alien to rural society, to its habits of thought, 
and stories of scandal and crime are unwelcome to the household whose 
members find more happiness and pleasure in looking at a virtuous world 
than at a world of crime. We have a right, therefore, to expect in the de- 
velopment of Iowa a truthful, sensible and uncorrupt journalism, and a lit- 
erature which gives more strength to the mind than agitation to the nerves. 
Every township should have its modest library of well-chosen volumes of 
history, biography, travel, popular science, and healthy romance for the 
winter evenings and leisure hours of farm life. 

Granted that Iowa shall have pursued these lines of development, which 
now appear entirely practicable, what is the picture she will then offer to 
all observers? Her agriculture and her horticulture will attract the atten- 
tion and the admiration of all her sister states. Her farms and villages 
will constitute in reality that “beautiful land” of which her poets already 
sing. The comfort and contentment, which is above price, will pervade 
the State. Her wide-spread intelligence will enable her in anxious times 
to decide the balance in the critical struggles of national politics. Her ex- 
perienced and thoroughbred statesmen will largely direct the national power. 
With her all of fortune and hope staked in the soil of her country, her pat- 
riotism will, with unflinching courage, sustain the nation against every foe, 

If it be the will of God that we, like our forefathers, take up “the white 
’ man’s burden” fer the extension of civilization and liberty and the extinc- 
tion of barbarism, Iowa will sustain the outstretched national arm, and 
her spirit will expand with the expansion of the nation. 


The quartette sang two verses of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” in which the audience rising joined, when the chair- 
man introduced Hon. Theodore 8. Parvin who spoke as 
follows: 


Returning from a long visit to a foreign land I found my name upon 
+he programme of exercises for this occasion as one of the speakers. I 
was only too glad to get home in time to witness the exercises without tak- 
ing any part therein and so notified those in charge of the ceremonies, de- 
clining to appear in the role to which I had been assigned, but in vain. 
Coming to the city I renewed the request, only to receive another refusal, 
and so I must endeavor to fill the bill. I need only assure you that the 
best part of my speech will consist in its brevity. 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of Iowa: 

Iowa, once the beautiful land of Black Hawk and Keokuk, and of their 
‘associate chiefs! These red men have vanished from their hunting 
grounds which they occupied when I first crossed the Mississippi river, 
and have given place to another race—‘palefaces’”—whose mission has 
been to lift “the white man’s burden” and to make a garden of the rich 
prairies, which in my youthful and school days were pictured to the world 
as the “Great American Desert.” This beautiful land, the home of the 
wild rose (which has become our State emblem), and of the rich maize 
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(Indian corn), is the home as well of a race of enlightened freemen world- 
renowned as benefactors of their race, in that from the richness of the soil 
they have been enabled to send food to the starving millions of Europe and 
Asia with a liberality and a bounty unknown and unsurpassed in all previ- 


ous history. ; 
I wish to speak, though briefly, of the early past, the long ago of Iowa’s 


history, and upon this occasion I may well say with the poet— 
“Backward, turn backward, O, Time, in your flight; 
Make me a child again just for tonight!” 
that I may review some of the events, of which I am the only one left to 
speak, and show their connection with the present time and this auspi- 
cious occasion. 

Sixty years isa short period in the history of the world and even in 
that of the history of this country, but in our own history it isa long period 
because it goes back to the beginning. 

Sixty and two years ago the coming 4th of July was laid another Corner- 
stone, most intimately connected with the history of that which we have 
laid today—it was the Corner-stone of the government of Iowa. Territorial 
and State. One of the participants upon that occasion was a young and 
beardless youth, one who was yet (three months later) to exercise the first 
great privilege of a freeman and to take part in the selection of those who 
were to become the legislators of the commonwealth, and of all those who 
participated or were then present or were at that time citizens of the first 
capital of the Territory, not one, save your speaker, is left! All have passed 
over the dark river to join the immense throng who have followed 
the way of all the living. 

We read in Holy Writ. that “there were giants in those days,” but that 
had reference to physical attributes,—the giants of our early day were in- 
tellectual and moral men who “builded wiser than they knew,” and laid 
broad and deep the foundations upon which their suecessors, even to the 
present hour, have builded the beautiful State known farand wide over this 
and other lands. True, in every department of life “the affections of her 
people, like the rivers of her border, flow to an inseparable union.” 

Among those who were active participants upon the occasion to which 
we have referred were embryo governors, one of the Territory and three of 
the State. There were also embryo senators and representatives in con- 
gress, including the first two that were to respond to the name of Iowa 
when she became a sovereign state. All of these men were makers of his- 
tory and they did their duty well. The people of Iowa have been history- 
makers ever since; they have made her history a part of the national his- 
tory upon many a battle-field in our own and foreign lands. Yonder mon- 
ument, upon which you have all gazed with interest and delight, is but a 
symbol of the fact that they were heroes and patriots whose life blood tes- 
tified to their courage, their heroisin, patriotism and. all the nobler quali- 
ties of manhood. Our people, too, have made history not only in our own 
halls of legislation but in the halls of congress in both branches, from that 
early day to the present, and we have with us at this hour worthy and noble 
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successors to those men in our honored senators, and representatives, and 
State officials. Iowa has made history in the fields of diplomacy creditable 
to any people, and we have a conspicuous example with us today in the 
person of our honored friend, the eloquent orator of this occasion to whose 
words we have listened with so much delight and to which it was quite 
unnecessary that any supplement should have been added either on my part 
or that of another. Iowa, too, has made a most noble record upon the his- 
toric page in its educational work. The honored President of this occa- 
sion was our first State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and from the 
early hour of his labors to the present we have been making history in the 
field of education which runs parallel with that of religion, and here, too, 
we are represented by the later descendants and successors of the past in 
the persons of the two venerable Chaplains, whose history and service in 
Towa runs back to the period whence “the memory of man runneth not to 


the contrary.” 
So, my fellow citizens, in all the enterprises that go to make up an ad- 


vanced civilization have the citizens of Iowa been active through the past 
half century and more, making history. But how little, unfortunately, of 
that history has been written! The history of Iowa in the past may be 
found only in the scattered fragments that have appeared from time to time 
in the newspaper and periodical press; the historian of Iowa is yet to be, 
and no more worthy subject could he find than that of spreading upon the 
printed page the labors and services of those who have “made Iowa” and 
made it so well. But it is in vain that men make history or even record it, 
unless those historical fragments shall be gathered together and preserved 
for future generations and ages. In this respect Iowa has been sadly neg- 
lectful. I can count the collectors of the historical records of the past upon 
the fingers of one hand and still have some to spare. This should not be 
and will not be in the future. The State has at last awakened to the im- 
portance of collecting and preserving all that relates to the past and to the 
present, so that when the future comes our successors shall have less labor 
to perform than we have had to face at the present time. 

The State and its rulers are to be congratulated today. And as one of 
the representatives of the best thought of the people in this line of service, 
I congratulate them and you today that we have through the Chief Execu- 
tive of our State laid the Corner-stone of a Historical Building adapted to 
the purpose and that shall contain in the future the relics that have thus far 
been gathered and may yet be gathered through the energy, the persever- 
ance and the wise discrimination of the man who today is deserving of all 
honor—I need not name my old-time and very dear friend, the Hon. CuaruEs 
Aupricu. He has done and is doing a work that shall connect his name 
for all coming time with those who have made and who have written or 
may yet make and write the history of Iowa, the fairest of all lands upon 
which the sun ever shone. 

With you I feel happy, very happy, to witness the consummation of a 
purpose and an enterprise to which we have looked forward for some years. 
I may not witness the final completion of this building, although I hope 
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to be present at the dedication of this its first wing, for the frosts and sun- 
shine of eighty and two winters and summers have passed over my head. 
Morethan three score of them have been passed in Iowa and during that time 
I have been more or less closely identified with her history, “all of which,” 
as Virgil said, “I saw, and part of which” (I may with becoming modesty 
add) “I was.” To have lived in such a period and to have labored with 
others in this vineyard is an honor such as comes to but few men, I appre- 
ciate it, I feel it, and I thank you one and all most sincerely for your inter- 
est upon this occasion and for the attention you have shown me in listen- 
ing to these remarks, which, without preparation or thought, have come 
unbidden from the heart and head, a tribute and an offering to testify to 
my very great interest in this work and to express my approval to those 
who have had a hand in its inauguration. 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Parvin’s masterly and 
most enthusiastic address, which was frequently interrupt- 
ed by hearty applause, there were repeated calls for Mr. 
Charles Aldrich, who was introduced by Mr. Harlan. Mr. 
Aldrich said that having understood that he would be cailed 
to the stand for a few moments, he had reduced to writing 
what he had deemed it proper to say. His remarks were as 
follows: 


Mr. President and Fellow. Citizens: 

Among the States of the middle west, lowa, up to the year 1892, had pur- 
sued an altogether anomalous course in the matter of preserving the materi- 
als for her history. True, we had a State Historical Society, existing, as the 
statute declared, “under the auspices of the State University,” at Iowa City. 
But this society, while composed of gentlemen most competent for the per- 
formance of a great work, had only the most meager pecuniary support. 
It had come down from the days of 1857, keeping up its organization, 
looking forward to “a good time coming,” and doing everything possible in 
the direction of collecting historical materials; but it could only fill alim- 
ited measure of usefulness under such inadequate support. The work ac- 
complished was excellent so far as it went, for all of which its members 
will ever, and most deservedly, be held in grateful remembrance. In the 
meantime the state of Wisconsin was laying the foundations for a great 
historical collection which is simply marvelous in its extent. Later on, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota projected similar collections, which in 
many directions have been attended with great success. In comparison 
with the work of these states we were doing very little—scarcely a fraction 
of what should have been accomplished. From 1884 to 1892 I had been 
working in the capitol upon a collection which I had given to the State. 
During this time I came to keenly realize that our State was almost wholly 
neglecting its proper historical work. Had there existed a determination 
to wipe out all remembrance or record of the Indians who once occupied 
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our territory as well as of the pioneer settlers and our peerless soldiers, we 


' could hardly have proceeded more systematically. We had an abundance 


of materials in our mounds to supply more than one great museum, but 
while as a state we were doing nothing to collect and preserve them for the 
instruction and gratification of our own people, they were eagerly carried 
away for the benefit of other communities. While at Madison, Wis., in 
1887, I learned that the Historical Library of that state contained the his- 
tories of seventy Iowa counties, while in our own State Library there were 
but half that number. We were ignoring all publications concerning the 
North American Indians, while Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota were simply seeking everything on that great subject. Not one of 
our leading state offices contained a set of its own printed reports. The 
original copies which went to the public printer were not preserved, and 
it seemed but a question of time until the last printed copy would disap- 
pear. Public documents do not seem to enjoy much general favor until 
they are needed for some important purpose. 

But this neglect and waste of valuable public documents does not ap- 
pertain alone to Iowa. One of the ripest scholars and most distinguished 
men of our state lately had occasion to make sundry historical investiga- 
tions in the State Department at Washington. He was shocked to learn 
that valuable maps and other documents which he had consulted twenty-five 
years ago and which were indispensable in the adjustment of important 
public questions, had disappeared and that there was no clue by which they 
could be found. These facts show the necessity of committing this work 
to a Historical Society or toa special department, charged with the respon- 
sibility of making collections and of keeping them securely. 

Had any man undertaken to write the history of Iowa, his first work 
would be a trip to Madison to study Iowa publications. Our colleges were 
proceeding in much the same way. Some of them, at least, had not a com- 
plete set of their own catalogues, saying nothing of other publications, to 
show their origin and the current of their own history. One institution 
had long ignored my repeated requests for its “literature,” or treated them 
with scant cordiality. I thought I had made matters more than even with 
them when its genial secretary was obliged to come to the Historical De- 
partment to consult these same publications which TI had picked up with 
much difficulty. More than this, while at Madison I saw their collection of 
oil portraits of Wisconsin and western worthies from the earliest days— 
illustrious statesmen, soldiers, pioneers, missionaries, and noted Indians, 
some three hundred in number—an art gallery in itself. Here in our own 
State Capitol we had the portraits of nine of our governors and one Unit- 
ed States senator. Four of these were excellent works of art, while the 
other six were very poor. That was the extent of our Iowa art collections. 

Fully realizing this state of things, so humiliating to a proper State 
pride, I set to work to do what I could to correct it. At the start I had 
very little suecess. But by gradual approaches, something in the way 
in which a fortress is invested and at last captured, I finally succeeded 
in waking up the legislature to a sense of its duty in this direction. 
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But it took six years of hard work. I wrote many articles for the news- 
papers, setting these things forth, and, b>st of all, our Iowa journalists 
without exception stood by me ina spirit of generous appreciation and 
genuine patriotism. They have my most grateful thanks and are entitled 
to yours. The Pioneer Law Makers’ association seconded my efforts with 
like generosity. And I say it now with profound gratitude, that Governors 
William Larrabee, Horace Boies, Frank D. Jackson, Francis M. Drake, and 
Leslie M. Shaw, each in official communications, warmly commended the 
enterprise to the favor of the legislature. 

True, I met with many rebuffs and unjust criticisms, and obstacles were 
thrown in my way. But of all that I do not complain. This work was 
simply an innovation—a new idea in our State—and as a matter of course 
it would fail to be understood and would meet with opposition. Then, 
there has been an indisposition to create new offices. Iam willing to admit 
that I felt many times like abandoning the work. Buta few earnest and 
far-seeing men urged me to keep on, and I have remained withit. Friends 
of the movement, however, kept increasing—in fact, there was no lack of 
friends as soon as its genuine utility began to be realized. As a State en- 
terprise, it appealed to the patriotic impulses of the people. 

One word as to what has been accomplished by this department. We 
already possess.a large collection of works on the North American Indians, 
much the best in Iowa, and doubtless equalled in few western states. Of 
four of the most comprehensive publications we have sumptuous editions, 
aside from the cheaper copies for ordinary use, with many miscella- 
neous works, books of travel and official reports. We have the histories 
—poor though some of them most unquestionably are—of nearly ninety 
Iowa counties, and are obtaining all these local publications as fast as they 
are issued. We aim to secure a copy of every book issued in the State, 
and all school and church literature brought out within our borders. The 
surrounding states are constantly striving to secure copies of all local Iowa 
historical publications. One unused to work of this kind ean scarcely im- 
agine how useful sooner or later these things become. Our collection of 
census and labor publications, both under the State and national govern- 
ment, is complete enough to enable the department to meet almost any 
demand upon it for such statistical information. In the direction of Iowa 
newspapers we have nearly two thousand bound volumes. It isa great loss 
to the State that we have not thirteen thousand volumes like Kansas, but 
that state has been in the work fortwenty-five years, while ours dates back 
only six years. Five Iowa journalists have donated their files to this de- 
partment, running back twenty-five to forty-five years. Probably a day 
never passes which does not see people consulting our newspapers, and 
often for matters of great consequence. Quite lately a bit of information 
from our files became of the highest importance in settling the title 
to a large amount of real estate. 

A specialty has also been made of books relating to slavery and the war 
for the Union. There are few directions in which the department cannot 
supply information upon these topics. 
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Just now, by direction of the trustees, we are laying the foundation for 
a choice collection in biography and genealogy. In these days of “Colo- 
nial Dames” and “Sons and Daughters of the Revolution” there is a con- 
stant demand for information in these directions. There are descendants 
of the fathers of the American Revolution, of the soldiers of 1812, and later 
wars, all through our State, and calls for information are constantly in- 
creasing. 

The department has secured as gifts thirty-five fine oil portraits, includ- 
ing pioneers, soldiers and statesmen. These are now scattered in various 
rooms throughout the capitol. Several more have been promised at an 
early day. This branch of the work will no doubt rapidly increase as soon 
as it can be exhibited to good advantage, and we shall also soon possess 
fine portraits of some of our splendid women who have nursed-sick and 
wounded soldiers in army hospitals or fought battles for the grandest prin- 


ciples. 
One of the most important works carried on by this department is the 


publication of the third series of THz Annaxs oF Iows, our quarterly mag- 
azine of history and biography, with many portraits and other illustra- 
tions. We have now under consideration articles sufficient to fill its pages 
for more than two years, with the promise of many more. Much of this 
accumulation of historical matter is of the highest importance. By per- 
mission of our trustees a copy of Tum Annats is sent to each organized 
library in the State. It also goes to all Iowa newspapers which come to 
the department, and to many historical publications out of the state. Its 
circulation is therefore devoted to such good as it may effect by bringing 
it close to the people and to students of history. 

Our museum materials long ago outgrew the space which could be giv- 
en them. They must rapidly accumulate in the future. Ourlowa mounds 
still contain thousands of choice specimens of pottery, stone and bone im- 
plements, and we should see that they are secured and kept here at home. 
Three very considerable collections are now offered to the Historical De- 
partment in which archaeology is largely represented. Once the State can 
take care of museum properties, there would seem no end to the valua- 
ble additions which can be secured. There are private collections in many 
of our towns and cities which will soon enough be offered to the State as 
gifts, upon the sole condition that they shall be well taken care of and ex- 
hibited to the public. 

The great thought at the basis of this undertaking, as I have stated, is 
the admitted duty of the State to preserve the materials for its history. 
After that legitimately follow the establishment of the art gallery and 
museum, in which most objects shall be illustrative of some point or fact 
in the history of Iowa or of our country. It is due to the plain men and 
women and children of the State, who live out on the farms and come here 
but seldom, and whose share in the government is almost wholly limited 
to the payment of their taxes, that, when they visit their capital city, they 
shall be able to find a great Historical museum to interest and instruct them. 
People of wealth who travel to other cities and countries may feast their eyes 
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with such sights in endless profusion, but there are tens of thousands of our 
own people who are and will continue to be debarred from such privileges. 


They are entitled to see here such collections and displays as are spread - 


before us at the capitals of other leading western states. This statement 
is incontrovertible. The time to secure historical data and museum ma- 
terials is when they can be had, instead of waiting until our opportunities 
are forever lost. 

How stands this enterprise today? It seems to me that we have a most 
encouraging outlook. True, this present structure is but a wing of the 
future great building—only a little more than one-fourth of the edifice in 
contemplation. I believe, however, that you will agree with me that thus 
far everything looks well. It may be expected to fill up very rapidly, and 
it will become from the start a point of interest second to nothing what- 
ever in our State. As the instrumentality through which Iowa history will 
be preserved for the benefit of the coming generations, its value will soon 
enough rise above and beyond any estimate, and its attractions for the 
people will increase with every passing day. We shall not only havea 
beautiful, but a most substantial, thoroughly fire-proof edifice. With 
adamantine brick from Hamilton, Webster and Polk counties, and the 
magnificent stone of Le Grand, it only needed Carnegie iron and steel to 
insure solidity and durability. We may expect that this building will 
become a model in every respect. I believe its great mission will be 
so well appreciated that the people will demand its early completion—for 
it is an undertaking most emphatically in the interests of all the people. 


The quartette then sang ‘Iowa,’ by Major 8. H. M. 
Byers, when the exercises were appropriately closed by the 
Rey. Father B. C. Lenehan of Boone, who pronounced the 
Benediction in these words: 

May the Holy Spirit of God, Our Father, bless this work begun, and 
bring it to most fruitful issue; bless this commonwealth and our Nation 
with wisdom, strength and peace, and keep all the people safe in His ser- 
vice forever, through Jesus Christ, Our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

Owing to the fact that after the Corner-stone was laid 
the assemblage repaired to the capitol, the order of exercises 
was slightly changed, but the program was carried out sub- 
stantially as previously announced. 
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THE SONGS THAT WERE SUNG. 


AMERICA, 


REV. SAMUEL F. SMITH. 


My Country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country thee, 
Land of the noble free,— 
Thy name I love; 
1 love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from ali the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong, 


Our father’s God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
. Protect us by thy might, / 
Great God our King. 


THE SONG OF IOWA. 
MAJOR S. H. M. BYERS. 


You ask what land I love the best, 
Iowa, ’tis Iowa, 
The fairest state of all the west, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 
From yonder Mississippi’s stream 
To where Missouri’s water’s gleam 
O! fair it is as poet’s dream, 
Iowa, in Iowa. 


See yonder fields of tasseled corn, 
Iowa, in Iowa, 

Where plenty fills her golden horn, 
Iowa, in Iowa. 

See how her wondrous prairies shine, 

To yonder sunset’s purpling line, 

O! happy land, O! land of mine, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 


And she has maids whose laughing eyes, 
Iowa, O! Iowa, 
To him who loves were Paradise, 
Towa, O! fowa. 
O! happiest fate that e’er was known, 
Such eyes to shine for one alone 
To call such beauty all his own, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 


Go read the story of thy past, 
owa, O! Iowa, 
What glorious deeds, what fame thou hast! 
Iowa. O! Iowa. 
So long as time’s great cycle runs, 
Or nations weep their fallen ones, 
Thou’lt not forget thy patriot sons, 
owa, O! Iowa. 
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IOWA—“BEAUTIFUL LAND.” 


TACITUS HUSSEY. 

A song for our dear Hawkeye State! 

Iowa—‘Beautiful Land,”’ 
As a bird sings of love to his mate, : 

In Iowa—“Beautiful Land.’ 
The land of wide —— and trees; 
Sweet clover and humming of bees, 
While kine breath adds perfume to these, 

In lowa—"Beautiful Land!’ 


The corn fields of billowy gold, 
In lowa—"*Beautiful Land,” 
Are smiling with treasure untold, 
In lowa—Beautiful Land,” 
The food hope of nations is she, 
With love overflowing and free 
As her rivers, which run to the sea, 
In lowa—*Beautiful Land!” 


Her tale of the past has been told, 

Of Iowa—"*Beautiful Land ;” 
The future is not yet unrolled, 

f lowa—‘ Beautiful Land.” 

The past! How high on fame’s scroll 
She has written her deed heroes’ roll! 
The Future! Fear not for thy goal, 

O Ilowa—‘‘Beautiful Land!” 


Then sing to the _ of our God 
Of lowa—"Beautiful Land,” 
And our fathers, whose feet early trod 
This lowa—Beautiful Land!” 
A land kissed by sunshine and show'rs; 
Of corn lands, wild roses and flow’rs— 
Oh! thrice blessed land, this of ours! 
Our Iowa—‘‘Beautiful Land!” 


Chorus. 
Crown her! Crown her! Crown her! 
Crown her with corn, this Queen of the West, 
Who wears the wild rose on her breast; 
The fairest. the richest and best! 
owa— Beautiful Land!” 
lowa—Beautiful Land!” 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


Oh say! can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming— 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof, through the night, that our flag was still there. 

Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully biows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In. full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

Tis the star-spangled banner—oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave | 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’s pollution ! 
o refuge could save the hireling and slave = 

From the terror of et fb or the gloom of the grave; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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Oh! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war’s desolation: 

Blessed with victory and peacc, may the Heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved it a nation! 
Thus conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto—''In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Numerous letters were received in response to invitations 
to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone, from which 
the following have been selected for publication in these 
pages: 


HON. HIRAM PRICE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, ETC, 
' 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1899, 

DEAR Str: Your kind note inviting me to be present at the ‘‘Laying of the Corner- 
stone of the Historical Building” at Des Moines on the 17th inst. received, for which 
I am much obliged. 

The gentleman who is to preside and the gentleman who is to deliver the address, 
I am glad to count among my old-time friends, and to meet them would ‘bring the 
light of other days around me.”’ But the distance between this city and the city of 
Des Moines seems much longer since I have left the 85th milestone on life’s highway 
behind me. And in this case, I realize the fact, that distance does not lend enchant- 
ment to the view. The small village of Des Moines when I first visited it nearly fifty 
years ago, and Des Moines the capitol city of the State of Iowa today, are very differ- 
ent appearing places. Then Des Moines had no railroad, and many intelligent peo- 
ple living there then were honestly of the opinion that a railroad through Iowa was 
not a possibility, much less a probability. 

I have a very distinct recollection of trying to convince the people, at a meeting 
~ held in the old court house in 1853, that there was a feasible project on foot, led by 
some eastern men, to build a railroad from Davenport to Council Bluffs by way of 
Des Moines. Some people at that meeting said I was a dreamer, and one man of some 
standing paid me the left-handed compliment of saying that I was intentionally 
talking around the truth, and keeping at a good distance from it. Possibly some per- 
son or persons may now be living in Des Moines who were present at that meeting 
and can remember how utopian and chimerical seemed the idea of a railroad through 
Iowa at that time. But now what changes, time, talent, energy and enterprise have 
wrought! 

The old time flat-boat or scow, of fifty years ago, that was used to carry people 
across the “‘raging Des Moines river,’”’ has been relegated to the rear in the onward 
march of modern progress, and iron highways across that historic stream now furnish 
the means of transit, for the thousands who yearly travel on this route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The old uncomfortable stage coach (sometimes called a ‘“‘jerky”’) has given place 
to splendid upholstered and comfortable coaches, and the iron horse that eats fire 
and breathes smoke has taken the place of the tired equines that formerly dragged 
our Uncle Samuel’s mail-bags across the prairies of Iowa, those unshorn fields that 
William Cullen Bryant so fitly and poetically called ‘‘the gardens of the desert’’— 
those unshorn fields ‘‘that stretch in airy undulations far away as if the ocean in its 
gentlest swell stood still with all its rounded billows fixed and motionless,” But the 
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changes which have taken place in Iowa in the last fifty years, are all in the right 
direction and are indicative of the good time coming when all wildernesses and all 
solitary places shall be made glad, and all desert places will blossom as the rose.” 
Cordially your friend, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, H. PRICE. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


PROF. W J MC GEE, SECRETARY UNITED STATES BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


: WASHINGTON, May 2, 1899. 

My Dear Str: Your invitation to aid in laying the corner-stone of the State His- 
torical building awakens sentiments normal and proper to a native of lowa. These 
sentiments may be expressed through a brief retrospect. 

Those who have studied deeply the physical and moral and intellectual forces of 
national development realize that western Europe was the chief theatre of human ac- 
tivity three centuries ago; they recognize, also, that the vigor and intrepidity char- 
acterizing that region and concentrated in the isles of Great Britain and Little Brit- 
ain grew out of the combination of the blood and the knowledge of the strongest 
tribes and half-formed nations recorded in the history of the world. The Angles and 
Celts of the islands, the invading Saxons, the Normans and Gauls of the mainland, 
the Danes of the Peninsula, the Vikings of the far north, and the early Romans of the 
far south, were among the peoples whose blood was blent and whose intelligence was 
commingled to form the parent stock of the American colonists and pioneers. It is 
little marvel that the offspring of such stock were able to erect a new nation on a 
new national theory; and it is little marvel that this nation should have outstripped 
all others in the materia! and moral progress of the century now closing. 

Already the strongest stock of humanity then living, the American pioneers were 
yet further strengthened by the exercise of pioneering, and their extension over the 
Atlantic plains, the mountains beyond, and then over the broad interior was a suc- 
cession of conquests over savage tribes and over hard nature, a like conquest of the 
most inspiring sort. The character of the land found reflection in the character of 
the people, who increased in rugged strength of body and mind, and grew broad and 
generous and free as their own magnificent woodlands and plains. Nor were the peo- 
ple all alike; two human streams flowed westward over the land, mingling slowly as 
they passed—the Puritan stream of the north and the Cavalier stream of the south; 
and, as they met and merged, each stimulated and invigorated the other, much as the 
ancestral tribes of Britain were fortified in blood and knowledge by intermingling. 
Some strife was engendered by the contact, especially over differences relating to 


land tenure; one of the northernmost of these land feuds had western Dubuque 


county for its scene, and my own kinsmen among its actors; yet, despite the antip- 
athies sometimes created, the general effect of the commingling of the human 
streams was to strengthen character. The two streams, representing between them 
the strongest character the world had seen, commingled in Iowa more completely 
than in any other commonwealth; the consequences may be seen on every farmstead, 
in every town and village, in the unequalled diffusion of education, in a splendid 
capitol building, in the halls of the nation’s councils, and in the concentrated iutel- 
ligence represented by the idea of a permanent Historical building, 

Some Iowans forget the true place of their commonwealth among the states of the 
Union; they forget that in general diffusion of education their State leads the coun- 
try; they forget that in homogeneity of culture and in equable distribution of 
wealth their State stands alone in the foremost rank; they forget that in the shape- 
ment of national policy two states—the border State of Maine and the central State 
of Iowa—have dominated law-making, and that, within three years, the interior 
State has outstripped its only rival in determining the nation’s career. If the com- 
monwealth of lowa be viewed from the standpoint of Washington or Franklin or Jef- 
ferson, so nearly as their ideas can now be judged, it can but be regarded as the ideal 
State—the commonwealth without class distinctions, the home of free institutions in 
their perfection, the population leading all others in equably distributed moral and 


intellectual strength—the real Stronghold of the Republic. 
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As a citizen of the State, I heartily congratulate my fellow-citizens on this fresh 
manifestation of their greatness; and, in so doing, I cannot but note the eminent fit- 
ness of this last mark of their enterprise to their own peculiar character. 

I have the honor to be, yours cordially, 


Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, Mia ea 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


HON, JOHN F, DILLON, EX-CHIEF JUSTICE OF IOWA, 


New York, May 10, 1899. 

DEAR Sir: I esteem it a great honor to have been invited by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the State of Iowa to be present at the laying of the corner-stone of the Histori- 
cal Building by Governor Shaw on Wednesday, May 17, 1899. 

I deeply regret that preengagements in court and distance will prevent my being 
present on that interesting occasion. Words can scarcely express how much I should 
enjoy seeing once more the venerable and eminent Mr. James Harlan and listening to 
the address of the distinguished Mr. Kasson, All who were concerned in laying the 
foundations of the great State of Iowa may well rejoice for themselves and their de- 
scendants in the great work which they did, and they will hold you in perpetual re- 
membrance for your ceaseless and well-timed efforts to preserve the memorials of the 
beginnings, progress and history of lowa. Very sincerely yours, 


JouN F. DILton. 
CHARLES ALDRICH, EsqQ., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


HON. IRVING B. RICHMAN, EX-CONSUL GENERAL TO SWITZERLAND. 


Muscatine, IowA, May 10, 1899. 
DEAR Mr. AuDrRICcH: I have received your kind invitation to attend the exercises 
in connection with the new historical building, and regret that I shall not be able to 
be present. Ishould like to hear Mr. Kasson’s address, and to join in the congratu- 
lations to you on the realization of your hopes and plans. The entire credit is yours. 
Cordially yours, 
Irvine B, RICHMAN. 


HON. ALVIN SAUNDERS, AN IOWA STATE SENA®OR IN 1860, GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA, 
U. 8S. SENATOR, ETC. 


OmAHA, N»B., May 15, 1899. 

I desire, my dear sir, to return my sincere thanks to you for the kind invitation 
you have sent me to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the Iowa Historical 
Building, at Des Moines, on the 17th inst. Iam very slowly getting over a strong 
struggle or battle with the grip, which has lasted me all of the latter part of the win- 
ter, and for awhile hoped I might be able to come to the meeting; but I see it plainly 
now that I will not be able to come. I know I would meet with many old friends 
there, and among these you say ex-Senator Harlan is to preside and Hon, John A. 
Kasson is to be the orator of the day. These men are my acquaintances and friends 
and have been for almost half a century—how glad I would be to see them with the 
others !—but I must submit to the inevitable, and must content myself with wishing 


you alla joyful and pleasant time. 


With great respect I am very truly your friend, 
Hon, CHARLES ALDRICH, ALVIN SAUNDERS. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


HON. SAM. M. CLARK, M. C. 
-Koxnuk, Iowa, May 15, 1899. 
My DEAR AupRiIcH: I congratulate you upon the success of your efforts, You 
have earned your triumph. I wish I could be with you, but I cannot, 


Yours truly, 
S. M. CLARK. 
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EX-GOVERNOR HORACE BOIES. 


WATERLOO, IowA, May 10, 1899. 

DEAR Str: Yours extending to me an invitation to be present at the laying of the 
Corner-stone of the Historical Building as authorized by the Executive Council was 
received in due time. I have delayed answering hoping that I might be able to ac- 
capt the invitation so kindly tendered. It is, however, already apparent that prior 
engagements for the near future together with imperative demands of my own affairs 
will make it quite impracticable for me to do so. Allow me, however, to congratu- 
late you upon the success of an undertaking, the credit for which is almost exclu- 
sively your own, and to tender to you my personal gratitude for a work on your part 
that has placed the whole State of Iowa under very great obligations to yourself. 


Sincerely yours, é 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, Horace Bors. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


REAR-ADMIRAL REMEY, 


U.S. Navy YARD, Portsmontr, N. H., May 9th, 1899. 
DEAR Str: I have the honor to acknowledge with many thanks, the receipt of 
your kind invitation to be present at the laying of the Cornei-stone of the Historical 
Building, by Governor Leslie M. Shaw, at Des Moines, Wednesday, May 17th, 1899. 
I regret very much my inability to be present on the interesting occasion. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Geo. C. REMEY, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Mr. CHARLES ALDRICH, Commandant. Navy Yard and Station. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


HON. H. D. SCOTT, OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


ALBIA, Iowa, May 15th, 1899. 
RESPECTED FRIEND AND COMRADE: Your letter of invitation to attend at Des 
Moines, on the 17th instant was received in due time. I appreciate the honor, and 
would very much enjoy the privilege of being present at the laying of the Corner- 
stone of the Historical and Memorial] Building, for which I had the honor of voting 
for the first appropriation in the Twenty-Sixth General Assembly, and which I hope 
you may live to see completed and for which you faithfully worked, but on account 
of family cares and the increasing infirmities of old age I must deny myself the plea- 
sure of attendance, but my love for country and flag fails not. : 
With kind regards. I am as ever your friend and comrade, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, D. H. Scorr. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THB FREE PRESS, CORNING, IOWA. 


CorninG, lowA, May 13, 1899, 
Dear Str: Permit us to acknowledge receipt of your kind invitation of recent 


date. We regret that it will be impossible for us to attend the laying of the Corner- 
stone to the Historical Building; but our earnest desire is that the event may be 
the success we know it is your ambition and effort to make it. Yours, 

CHAS. GRAY, 


| 
CHARLES ALDRICH, Manager Free Press. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


EX-LIEUT. GOV. B. F. GU. 
Des Morngs, May 10th, 1899. 
Dear Mr, Atvricn: I regret exceedingly that I shall not be able to be present 
at the occasion of laying the Corner-stone of the new Historical Building, as I start 
for the east tomorrow to be absent till late in June. I regard the erection of the new 


Historical Building as one of the most important events in our State’s progress, and 
should be present if at home, Yours truly, 


B. F, Gun. 
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HON. FRANK W. PALMER, EARLY IOWA JOURNALIST, U. 8S. GOVERNMENT PRINTER, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1899. 

DEAR Sir: I am in receipt of the invitation of the Executive Council of Iowa and 
yourself, to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building, at 
Des Moines, on the 17th proximo. 

I regret to say that official duties here will prevent my acceptance of this kind in- 
vitation, but I take pleasure in extending to you and the Executive Council, for 
whom you speak, my congratulations at the prospective commencement of the build- 
ing which is to be the permanent home of the historical treasures of Iowa. 

As this will be to yourself individually a partial realization of the ambition of a 
life-time, I am sure the citizens of Iowa will accord to you theright to a liberal share 
of credit for this educational enterprise, especially as the results of your labors will 
be their inheritance. Yours truly, 

Mr. CHARLES ALDRICH, F. W. PALMER, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


GEN. JOHN W. NOBLE, EX-SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sr. Lours, May 16th, 1899. 
DEAR SIR: It is with great regret I find it impossible for me to attend the lay- 
ing of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building tomorrow. It would have pleased 
me very much to have heard the eminent and eloquent men who are to participate 
with you all in the ceremonies of the occasion. 
Iowa may well be proud of her past history and most hopeful of that she will yet 
make, and the records should be well preserved. Most respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. NOBLE. 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


RT. REV. THOS, M. LENIHAN, R. C. BISHOP OF CHEYENNE. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 11th, 1899. 
My DEAR FRIEND: I thank you very much for your thoughtful remembrance in 
extending me an invitation to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the His- 
torical Building for Iowa, on May 17th, 1899. 
Iam sure the ceremonies and addresses will make the occasion most memorable. 
I congratulate you on your wonderful success in making the Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa grow to such proportions that it now demands a separate building of 


its own to meet its needs. With best wishes, 
+ Tos. M. LENIHAN, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, Bishop of Cheyenne. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


HON. J. B, KNOEPFLER, EX-SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
LANSING, IowA, May 13, 1899, 

DEAR Sir: I hereby desire to acknowledge my thanks to you for the cordial invi- 
tation to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the new Historical Building, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1899. 

I regret exceedingly that my duties forbid my attendance. I had the honor to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees at the time the Department was organized and 
helped elect you as its first curator, and the further honor of being chairman of the 
purchasing committee for the first two years of its existence. This naturally deep- 
ened my interest in the Department, and I have since been surprised and proud to see 
its rapid growth and development. I congratulate you on the success that has at- 
tended your zeal and untiring perseverance; I congratulate the trustees on their 
choice of curator; I congratulate the commonwealth of Iowa on the possession of a 
Historical Department that will soon rank with that of any of her sister states. 

‘ Cordially yours, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, J. B. KNOEPFLER. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Vou. IV.—8 
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HON. JAMES WILSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1899. 

My Dear Sir: Your kind invitation to be present at the laying of the Corner- 
stone of the Historical Building is received. I regret that public duties will prevent 
my acceptance. It will be a notable occasion. 

Your work is attracting attention throughout the country and throughout the 
world. You are laying down a way for the future historian and future student to 
follow, and doing a work which, if left undone, would leave a curtain drawn upon the 
early history of the State to such an extent that our annals would never be perfect. 


I congratulate you upon your great work, and remain, Very truly yours, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, JAMES WILSON, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Secretary. 


H. L. RANN, EDITOR MANCHESTER PRESS. 


MANCHESTER, IowA, May 12, 1899. 
My Dear Mr. AupricH: I acknowledge your kind invitation for the 17th and re- 
gret much that previous arrangements compel me to be at Mt. Vernon on that day. 
I am grateful to you for the remembrance, however, and hope that you may be 
favored with a fair day for the ceremonies. I feel that the value of your work is ex- 
celled by no other department of state work, and am heartily glad that such generous 
recognition is being made of that fact. 
Pray accept my kindest wishes for your good health and the continued success of 
your work and believe me, Yours cordially, 
H. L. RANN. 


PROF. CHARLES E, BESSEY, FORMERLY OF AMES, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEB., May 6th, 1899. 

DEAR Sir: Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of your invitation to be present 
at the laying of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building in Des Moines on Wednes- 
day, May 17th. While it will be impossible for me to be present, I beg to assure you 
and all the friends who still remember me in the good State of lowa that Iam much 
interested in the purpose for which this new building is intended. We usually begin 
all too late to gather up fragments of the earlier history of even our new states. It 
is so hard for the people to learn that from the beginning they are making history ; 
it is so hard for them to learn that it is necessary to record and preserve as much as 
possible of the history which they are making. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy, I beg to subseribe myself, 

Very truly yours, 
Hon. CHARLES ALDRICH, CHARLES E. BEssry, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CAPT. WASHINGTON GALLAND, SOLDIER AND PIONEER LEGISLATOR. 


Montrose, Lowa, May 12, 1899. 

Dear Sre: Am in receipt of your invitation to attend the ceremonies pertaining 
to the laying of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building. For reply, Ihave to say 
that prior engagements will prevent my participating in your services either as a 
spectator or otherwise. I am most heartily in sympathy with the important work in 
which you are so ardently engaged, and am glad that the wisdom and generosity of 
our Geueral’'Assembly has made it possible that a suitable building can be erected in 
which to preserve historical and other important relics, which if preserved will 
continue to increase in value with the lapse of years. 

Cordial greetings to all Iowa pioneers, old settlers and friends present on the oec- 
casion, and may God bless you and your work! Truly and sincerely yours, 

WASHINGTON GALLAND, 


In date of settlement the oldest pioneer now living in Iowa, 
Hon, CHARLES ALDRICH, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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REUBEN G. THWAITES, SECRETARY WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


MaAnpison, WI1s., May 4, 1859. 
My Dear Mr. AtpricH: Ihave your very kind invitation of the 25th ult. to at- 
tend the ceremony of laying the Corner-stone of the Iowa Historical Building, to oc- 
‘cur upon Wednesday, the 17th inst., and beg to thank you most cordially therefor. 
As, however, I shall at that time be absent in the East, inspecting library appliances 
for our own new building, it will, I regret, be impracticable for me to be present. 
The Wisconsin Society begs sincerely to congratulate the Historical Department 
of lowa upon its splendid success and prospects, and sends the heartiest sort of greet- 
ings for this interesting occasion. I am, dear Mr. Aldrich, yours very sincerely, 
Hon, CHARLES ALDRICH, R. G. THWAITEs, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Secy. and Supt. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


142 DEARBORN AVENUE, May 4, 1899. 
My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your invitation to be present 
at the laying of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building; and, in expressing on 
behalf of this Society its appreciation of your courtesy, to venture the prediction 
that this auspicious event in the history of the Department will mark the beginning 
of a period of even greater usefulness for the Historical Department of lowa. 
Yours very truly, 
Mr. CHARLES ALDRICH, CHARLES EVANS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Secretary. 


HON. L. 8, COFFIN, EX-RAILROAD COMMISSIONER, 


Fr, DopGe, Iowa, May 29, 1899. 

My DnaAr AupricH: Allow me to thank you most sincerely for your kind invita- 
tion to attend the laying of the Corner-stone of your contemplated Historical Build- 
ing. I regret exceedingly that I was out of the State at the time. Iwas at New Or- 
leans attending a convention of the Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

Allow me to congratulate you on so much of the great victory you have already 
won. Thislong fight . . . has beena hard and discouraging one, but you begin 
to see the triumph from afar. This much now won enables you by increased faith to 
bring the complete victory nigh. I most earnestly hope your years and strength will 
be increased and strengthened, so that you will remain to see the full realization of 
allyourhopes. ... With heartfelt sympathy and best wishes, 

L. 8. Corrin. 


HON. HENRY HOSPERS, STATE SENATOR. 


ORANGE City, IowA, May 23, 1899. 
My DerAr Siz AND FRIEND: I feel proud of you and your noble work, which 
will be better appreciated in the future. I was sorry circumstances did not permit 
me to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone. I congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess, and I am glad that you could see with your own eyes the consummation of your 
wishes, for which you so patiently and industriously labored. May you many years 
enjoy good health and happiness. With very high respect, 
‘ Your obedient servant and friend, 
Hon, CHARLES ALDRIGH, Henry HOSPERS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


\ 


MRS. JUDGE AUSTIN ADAMS OF DUBUQUE. 


DEAR SiR: The invitation to be present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the 
Historical Building is received. I regret my inability to be present and listen to the 
address of Hon. John A. Kasson. . . . . . The interest in the study of history is 
beginning to take its place in the education of the people. ‘‘To awaken the con- 


sciousness of their own past,” to study the evolution of humanity and to preserve the 


facts so that there can be a true history of our time; this is now being appreciated 


and. cared for. As our own civilization becomes perfected we appreciate the history 
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of the oldest, and Emerson says—‘‘’Tis far in the depth of history the voice 
which speaketh clear.” A memorable day when a state establishes for its people an 
arc of the covenant from all time to all time. Sincerely regretting my inability to be 
present, I remain, etc., Mary NEWBERRY ADAMS. 
Mr, CHARLES ALDRICH, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


J. H. HARRISON, ESQ., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
May 16, 1899. 
DEAR Mr. ALDRICH: I very much regret that it will not be possible for me to be 
present at the laying of the Corner-stone of the Historical Building on the 17th inst. 
T trust that some notes will be sounded on that occasion which will awaken all the 
people to appreciation of an important and too long-delayed enterprise. 

‘I wish to congratulate you personally and your co-laborers upon the success now 
assured in the work wherein you have given the State such untiring and valuable as- 
sistance and direction. Very truly yours, 

J. H. HARRISON, 


In answer to letters addressed to his predecessors in office 
by Governor Shaw, in which he expressed a desire, in view 
of the historical character of the exercises of May 17, to do 
honor to the former governors of this State at the reception 
to be held that evening, replies were received from two of 
them who were unable to attend. The following is an ex- 
tract from one received from Governor Boies: 


If at all practicable for me to do so, it would afford me very great pleasure to ac- 
cept the invitation so kindly tendered, but I find my time so fully occupied by prior 
engagements, and the imperative demands of my private affairs, that Iam compelled 
to send sincere regrets. 


Governor Merrill, the senior ex-governor of the State, 


who himself laid the Corner-stone of the present capitol, 
wrote as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 12, 1899. 
Hon, Leslie M,. Shaw, Des Moines, Iowa. 4 


My Dar Governor: Your welcome invitation found me too ill to respond. I 
can not explain my regrets. An accident by a street car months ago so disabled me 
that I can not venture from home. But for that I am sure I would laugh at my gray 
locks (pretty thin), and board the first train and be on time for your reception. To 
meet old acquaintances, with the ex-governors of lowa, with Mr. Kasson and Senator 
Harlan, would be a treat. Your invitation opens fresh remembrances of old times, 
running back thirty years, when we laid the Corner-stone of the good capitol of Iowa. 
Your new Historical Building will be an honor to the State and to its projectors. 
Aldrich is building a monument for himself, Tis fitting that Senator Harlan and 
Mr. Kasson take a leading part in laying the Corner-stone. They both have done 
much for the Historical Department and the State. Mr. Kasson is a born diplomat 
with rare ability. He did excellent work in the interest of the capitol building. Mr, 
Harlan as senator aided me greatly to get money toclothe and pay the first regiments 
for the war, and gave me timely assistance with the Smithsonian Institution as to 
rock for the capitol. Please give these gentlemen and the ex-governors my right 
hand of fellowship. 1 still claim Iowa as my real home. She has my respect and. 
love. Thanking you, I am, truly yours, 


SAMUEL MERRILL, 
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_In the presence of men who have aided in making and of those who are making 
history for lowa, the Corner-stone of the Iowa Historical and Memorial Building was 
laid Wednesday afternoon, with conditions, surroundings, spectators and exercises 
most appropriate. The men who took part in the exercises have been prominent in 
the growth of the State from the beginning of statehood, men who helped make the 
first laws for the State, men who were pioneers of pioneers, and some of them could 
close their eyes and look back to a day when a fort would have been much more ap- 
propriate on the site of this new building. This new structure is a great credit to 
Iowa and her people, and when all of the original plans are completed no western 
state can boast of its equal. We have been a bit lax in the preservation of our his- 
tory in the past, and it is very pleasant to see that we have reached the day when we 
are beginning to think of such things as we should, and as our high state of civiliza- 
tion demands. The preservation of history saves nations and peoples from degener- 
acy, and the lessons and experiences that come down to us from other days tend to 
show us a way to a higher and better civilization, But some way or other our law- 
makers were unable to see this for many years, but finally, when Curator Charles 
Aldrich of the State Historical Department, the father of the magnificent structure 
which is to grow from the foundations now laid, secured the appropriation for the 
purchase of a site, many a member voted it a foolish move. The beginning has been 
slow to come, and the one wing of the great building, the corner-stone of which was 
laid Wednesday is not large, but there is a great deal in the mere beginning and we 
hope and believe that the legislatures of the future will see the light and make it pos- 
sible for the consummation of more than the present plans.—Des Moines Register, 

ay 18, 1899. 


It has been a reproach to the civilization of western America that so intent have 
we been with the present, so satisfied with the hour and its blessings or so engrossed 
with its duties and responsibilities, that we have had little time to look forward and 
none to look backward. If the Chinese have erred too far in the direction of ancestor- 
worship, we have erred almost as much in the other direction. It is certainly time 
for our western people to realize this and to gravitate toward that happy medium 
wherein we will not sacrifice to one portion of time to the exclusion of all else— 
wherein we will pay due respect to each of that trinity which constitutes eternity— 
past, present and future. All this is prefatory to a few remarks commendatory of the 
spirit of yesterday s ceremonial in Des Moines. By the order of the State (certainly 
it is a well considered expenditure) funds have been provided for the beginning of the 
erection of a structure which is to be specially devoted to the housing and the pre- 
servation of all that has been or is or is to be worthy in the life of the commonwealth. 
In a modified form we are to have our own pantheon wherein we may set images of 
our fellows who may deserve extraordinary recognition because of their service to the 
State—our own museum for the gathering and display of those things which have re- 
gard to memory and which should not be forgotten. We are to have a sort of lowa 
Westminster Abbey without the interments—a kind of French academy with a more 
democratic form of election. : 

This edifice, largely the result of the enthusiasm of the Hon. Charles Aldrich fer- 
tilizing the sterile and inert general assembly, without doubt will exert a persistent 
influence for good. It will not be a spectacular influence, nor one that will be pro- 
claimed from the housetops, but in unseen, and almost unnoticed ways it will gener- 
ate an indirect influence which will affect the life of the State. An altar has been 
built on the western prairie to remembrance, and the generations yet to come will lay 
their sacrifices thereon and rise refreshed from the inspiring contact.—Des Moines 


Leader, May 18, 1899. 


The event crowns years of persistent, intelligent and devoted work by Charles 
Aldrich. He began years ago to solicit the legislature and people of Lowa to preserve 
the history of the State, its relics, mementos and memorials, its writings, records, 
memories of its men and women. It was uphill work because Americans are so busy 
with today that they scarcely care to remember yesterday. The historic habit had 
to be made in Iowans and Mr. Aldrich has done more to this end than any other man. 
He is fortunate in living to see the fruition of his work.—Keokuk Gate City. 


The laying of the Corner-stone of the Iowa Historical Building at Des Moines today 
will be an event of much interest to the old settlers throughout the State. Itis an 
establishment which is certain to grow in interest with the years. Already many 
records concerning the early history of Dubuque have been deposited with the curator 
because Dubuque has no institution equally accessible into whose custody these could 


be given.—Dubuque Times. 
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THE IOWA FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 


BY GEORGE FRAZEE.* 


They called him “Dick.” By way of additional cer- 
tainty, they alleged that he was Dick Rutherford; that he 
owed service to one Thomas Rutherford, of Clark county, in 
the state of Missouri, under the laws of that state; that he 
had escaped from the custody of said Rutherford into the 
State of Iowa; that they had found him here, and now de- 
sired statutory authority to take him back to the master he 
had deserted. Such were the allegations which so operated 
as to afford me a very brief acquaintance with the negro they 
said was ‘‘Dick.” 

But Iowa is not Missouri. Its laws in some respects dif- 
fered very materially from those of Missouri, and if the al- 
leged Dick chose to forcibly resist his captors’ assumed con- 
trol over him, apparently he had as good right to do so as 
any man in the State. Such allegations were of no validity 
until made before a lawful tribunal and sustained by suffi- 
cient evidence. 

The present generation has no actual knowledge of the 
practical operation of the slave system which prevailed 
throughout that immense region south of ‘Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line,” the Ohio river, and west of the Mississippi 
river, as far north as the southern boundary of Iowa. The 
youth of today may have some traditional information in re- 
gard to the “Peculiar Institution’ which, though now con- 
demned by all civilized peoples, was formerly the pride and 
boast of the genuine Southerner. The poison of the system 
had so perverted his human nature, his intelligence, his sense 


*George Frazee was born in New York City, April 1, 1821. He was educated in the 
private academies of that state and of New Jersey. He emigrated to the state of 
Kentucky in 1843, where he studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1847. He set- 
tled in Burlington, Iowa, in 1849, and has lived there continuously ever since. He 
has been for many years the senior member of the bar of his county. Hehashe'da 
number of local offices and has become quite well known through the publication of 
several pamphlets upon local historical topics. He has also written much for the 
newspaper press on public and economical topics, including money and the currency. 
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of right and justice, his morality and even his religion, that 
he insisted that slavery was a blessing to the bondsman, as 
well as to his master, and even the preachers of Christianity 
were its advocates from the pulpit. They had become slaves 
of the system themselves, and so infatuated by its delusions 
as to hate with deadly malice all who ventured to express 
doubt of its blessedness. The whole race made themselves 
slaves that they might have slaves. The tyranny of the sys- 

* tem made it dangerous for any freeman, white or black, to 
do or say anything which indicated opposition to its author- 
ity. An “Abolitionist” was an object of detestation and ab- 
horrence so intense that if one ventured into the South and 
gave utterance to his opinions he might deem himself for- 
tunate if he escaped with so mild a penalty as a coat of tar 
and feathers. In fact, very few known abolitionists did 
manage to escape so easily. Lovejoy, who was killed at Al- 
ton, in Illinois, by a mob, did not have to go so far. He died 
in a free state. The mob was probably composed of men 
from Missouri, just across the river, aided by the riffraff of 
the city, hungry like wolves for blood. 

There were some, however, the richer class, mostly the 
actual owners of slaves, who were intelligent enough to per- 
ceive the evil which prevailed around them, but who still 
clung to the system because it gave them power and _ pro- 
moted their individual interests. It was this class that at 
last conceived the foul conspiracy which inaugurated the 
Great Rebellion, costing the country many thousands of 
lives, billions of money, and other injuries possibly more 
-lasting and dangerous. 

The system came very near perpetuating the separate in- 
dependence of the original states. To secure the union of 
them all the Constitution was so conformed to the demands 
of a number of the slave advocates as to indirectly recognize 
the system. From the start it exerted a dominant influence 
and at last acquired absolute and almost unquestioned con- 
trol of the national government. It decided who should be 
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President. Down to 1836, our chief executives, with the ex- 
ception of the two Adamses, each of whom served but a sin- 
gle term, were all southern men and owners of slaves. After 
that date until the fortunate election of Lincoln, if we had 
northern men for presidents, they were generally of the same 
opinions as the southern political leaders, and did the bid- 
ding of their masters with submissive alacrity. - At last, 
grown inordinately audacious because of the subserviency of 
their northern political allies, but fearful of deposition from 
power which seemed impending, the leaders succeeded in se- 
ducing the people of the South into an attempt to secede 
from the Union and set up a new confederacy of their own 
upon the basis of human chattelhood. | What the conspira- 
tors really proposed to accomplish was the overthrow of 
republicanism and the ultimate establishment of a monarchy. 
Many of them so declared and actually found echoes among 
their northern partisans. 

During all the seventy years prior to the election of Lin- 
coln, the laws were fashioned according to the whims or de- 
sires of the slave owners. They began early and were con- 
stant to the end. They always had such control of the sen- 
ate that no law could be enacted that interfered with their 
assumed prerogatives. Even when Lincoln was elected they 
and their partisans constituted a majority of that body, so 
that the northern sentiment of opposition to the slave sys- 
tem which prevailed in the house of representatives, could 
not possibly have perfected any law which the southern sen- 
ators chose to resist. The laws upon the statute-book, every 
one of them, had their sanction, for all were enacted by their 
desire or approved by their consent. So that there was no 
danger of legislative invasion of the constitutional rights of 
the southern people if any were disposed to trample upon 
them. 

It was no apprehension of wrong that moved the leaders 
of secession to persist in their purpose. It was simply their 
determination to be and remain masters, if not of the Union, 
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at all events of such parts of it as should succeed in repudi- 
ating their former connections. They were resolved to 
“Rule or Ruin” the Union, and it required four years of ter- 
rible warfare, an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure, the 
contracting of a vast debt under the burden of which the 
country still suffers, to convince the world that the rebellion 
was a failure and that the Peculiar Institution was at last 
abolished. It was a costly effort freemen were compelled to 
make. But it was worth all it cost. Henceforth and forever 
the great danger to the Union has disappeared, slavery is 
extinct, and the Union has at last so asserted its nationality 
that the idea of disintegration seems buried forever. The 
chief cause of internal dissension is removed and nothing re- 
mains to breed discord among our people, other than those 
differences of opinion and interests which are always mani- 
fested by men of different localities and diverse surround- 
ings. These are not vital nor more dangerous here than 
elsewhere. In time all our citizens will harmoniously take 
a laudable pride in their country of whose strength and sta- 
bility they have full assurance. They will have opposite and 
varying ‘opinions in regard to public policy, but there will 
nowhere be a desire to repudiate the Flag which represents 
a strong, vigorous, self-sustaining Nation. 
The matter of “Dick” arose out of the system prevailing 
prior to the deadly struggle. “‘Dick”—we must write of him 
under this name because no other has been ascertained—was 
unmistakably a negro. Apparently he was about fifty years 
old and a large, vigorous man, seemingly possessed of more 
than average race intelligence. . Presumptively he was a 
fugitive from service in the neighboring state of Missouri. 
But to whom his service was due, or whether, though claimed 
to be due under the laws of that state, the claimant could have 
legally sustained his claim, remains unknown to this day. 
It must not be forgotten that the thirteen English col- 
onies under colonial government sanctioned negro servitude. 
As a matter of fact the British government not only per- 
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mitted but positively encouraged the importation of negroes 
and the slave trade. They had no scruples two hundred and 
fifty years ago in regard to the propriety and strict morality 
of capturing the African in his native regions, transporting 
him across the ocean at an immense sacrifice of life, selling 
him to any one who would buy, and subjecting him and his 
posterity to perpetual labor at the command of a master who 
regarded him, not as a human being, entitled to human 
treatment, but rather as a mere beast of burden. In short, 
the opinion of those days was pretty much as Judge Taney 
put it in his Dred Scott decision, that the negro had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect. Perhaps 
the sole error of the judge was the assumption that opinions 
which were almost universal two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore had continued unaltered down to the time our Constitu- 
tion was adopted. That there had been a great change is 
evident from the serious conflict in the convention which 
formulated the Constitution, the cautious avoidance therein 
of any mention of the system, and its absolute prohibition of 
the importation after the year 1808. What recognition the 
system finds in the Constitution was a compromise submitted 
to because two or three of the most southern states would 
otherwise have refused to become members of the Union. 
Had the majority imagined that the system would result as it 
did, the probabilities are that they would have declined mak- 
ing the indirect recognition they did, even at the risk of los- 
ing two or three of the recent colonies. Most of the mem- 
bers of the convention were slave owners. But they be- 
lieved slavery was an evil and were anxious to abolish it 
altogether, They at last consented to the compromise and 
another generation paid the enormous penalty. 

Congress, during Washington’s presidency, enacted a law 
to make effectual the constitutional provision that persons 
owing service in one state and escaping into another should 
be returned. This law was broad enough and severe enough. 
But, as the system extended and its supporters became more 
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numerous and politically powerful in the South, and opposi- 
tion to it more general and energetic in the North, and es- 
cape of fugitives more frequent while those who assisted such 
escapes could very seldom be compelled to make good the 
asserted damage to the owner, the slave section demanded 
more security against the loss of their human chattels, and 
at last they obtained it. After they had engineered the an- 
nexation of Texas and had succeeded in robbing Mexico of 
half its undoubted territory, which they expected to convert 
into new fields where slavery would flourish and enable them 
to dominate the Union at pleasure, the advocates of the sys- 
tem became more insolent thanever. They insisted that the 
whole of their unholy acquisition should be at once dedicated 
to their system. But they encountered very stern opposi- 
tion. The contest in congress resulted in what was styled 
the Compromise of 1850, of which one feature was the Act 
of September 9th, 1850, amendatory of the Act of February 
12th, 1793, which very quickly acquired the title of “The 
Fugitive Slave Law,’ and was very generally and energeti- 
cally denounced by the people of the North. It was exe- 
crated not so much because it provided for the return of the 


_ fugitives, but on account of its requiring every citizen, in 


certain contingencies, to aid in their capture and return, and 
imposed serious penalties if he refused. 

The Act required the judges of the Circuit Courts of the 
United States to appoint as many commissioners as might be 
found necessary for the convenient disposition of all fugi- 
tive slave cases. It authorized these commissioners to ex- 
amine and try all claims against alleged fugitives in a sum- 
mary manner; to issue warrants for their apprehension; to 
appoint special deputy marshals to serve such warrants by 
making the arrests; and, upon proof of identity and service 
due and escape therefrom, to issue certificates to the claim- 
ant authorizing and empowering him to hold the fugitive 
and remove him to the state from which he had made his 
escape. And these commissioners were generally empowered 
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to do anything the judges of the Circuit Court might do to 
effectuate the removal. 

If the statute had stopped with these provisions it would 
probably have encountered little opposition. But it went 
much farther. It imposed many penalties of fine and 
imprisonment upon any person who should interfere with the 
arrest of an alleged fugitive, or should harbor or conceal 
him, or should rescue or attempt to rescue him after his ar- 
rest, or while in custody of the marshal or the claimant, his 
agent or attorney, or do anything which tended to interfere 
with the peaceful arrest, detention and removal of the fugi- 
tive, in addition to the right of a civil action for the loss or 
damage sustained by the claimant. It also imposed heavy 
penalties upon the marshal who permitted a fugitive to es- 
cape, and required all citizens to aid the officers in making 
the arrest and preventing a rescue. If a rescue was appre- 
hended, the marshal was authorized to call out the power of 
the county and convey the fugitive to the state from which 
he had escaped and there deliver him with the commission- 
er’s certificate to the claimant. And any person who de- 
clined assisting the marshal upon his request was likewise 
made subject to penalties. 

The statute also provided a novel and positive proof of 
service due and the escape therefrom, which left nothing but 
the identity of the fugitive to be established before the com- 
missioner, The claimant had only to appear before any 
court of record in his own state, or the judge of such a court 
in vacation, and produce evidence of service due him and an 
escape, when a record was to be made, and a transcript of 
this record certified by the elerk under seal of the court 
authorized the claimant to arrest the fugitive in any state or 
territory where he might be found; and this transcript, upon 
being exhibited to any commissioner, was required to be ac- 
cepted as full proof of service due and the escape, and, upon 
proof of identity, the commissioner was commanded to issue 
his certificate and deliver it and the fugitive to the claimant. 
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And as a climax to these outrageous provisions the testimony 
of the fugitive was expressly prohibited. All this and much 
more was very carefully and at great length set out in the 
statute which was approved by Millard Fillmore, then presi- 
dent. It was these extraordinary provisions, which seem to 
have been purposely made as offensive as possible to the con- 
sciences of a large portion of the northern people, that in- 
duced many of them to denounce it as infamous. 

A year or two subsequent to the enactment of this stat- 
ute, but without special reference to it, I had been appointed 
Commissioner of the United States Court for the district of 
Towa, at the city of Burlington, which office I continued to 
hold until I resigned it some twenty or more years after- 
wards. 

It was in consequence of this appointment that I was 
officially made acquainted with “Dick.” My introduction 
occurred on the 23d day of June in 1855. My office was in 
the second story of a frame building used and known as ‘“‘The 
National Hotel,” situated on Jefferson street, then and still 
the principal business street of the city, running westward 
from the Mississippi river. The building was about a block 
and a half from the river and ‘‘went up” in flames in the 
winter of 1856-7 while I was still an occupant. 

On that 23d day of June, as bright and pleasant a day as 
ever cheered the people of Iowa, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, as I was idly looking out the open window, I saw a 
common farm wagon stop in the middle of the street, around 
- which a crowd of street idlers immediately gathered. This 
induced me to look more attentively at the occupants of the 
wagon, when I recognized as one of them Dr. Edwin James, 
whom I knew, and by his side a negro man. Dr. James was 
a yenerable old gentleman, who resided about four miles 
west of the city, very quiet in his habits, but decided in his 
opinions, which to some people seemed eccentric. He was a 
man of culture, of extensive, and in some respects, very un- 
usual acquirements. In his younger days he was a member, as 
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botanist and geologist, of the expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains under Major Stephen Long in 1819-20, and after its 
return compiled and published the history of the expedition. 
The four volumes which record the adventures of the party, 
what was seen and what was learned in that previously unex- 
plored region, may be found in most public libraries, and do 
honor to his ability and sagacity. While on this expedition 
he ascended the mountain now known as ‘“Pike’s Peak,”’ and 
is entitled to the credit of having been the first American 
who ever reached its summit. Afterwards the doctor was a 
surgeon in the regular army, stationed at a northern outpost, 
among the Indians, where he made himself so familiar with 
at least one Indian dialect that he was able to translate the 
New Testament into it. When or why he came to the vicin- 
ity of Burlington I have not learned, but I know he had re- 
sided here a number of years prior to 1855, and his residence 
here was continued until his decease, October 28th, 1861. It 
is worth while to say so much about Dr. James, who was not 
only a good but also a very able man, whose stay among us 
ought not to be forgotten. 

What caused some people to think the doctor eccentric 
was the fact that he was an avowed “Abolitionist.’”’ That was 
not a word to conjure by in those days.. Among certain 
classes the name was deemed opprobrious, and a much larger 
proportion of the people, though very much opposed to the 
slave system, did not exactly approve the methods of the 
ultra men, thinking them both useless and injudicious. Dr. 
James seems to have been an ‘‘out-and-outer,” and was al- 
ways active and zealous in assisting fugitives from bondage 
towards freedom and safety, 

Abolitionists of the out-spoken sort were not very numer- 
ous at that time. Still there were enough of them to main- 
tain what was denominated the “Underground Railroad’ in 
pretty active service, The “way-stations” were frequent and 
sufficient. | Dr. James was “station-master” at one of them, 
and I think did not care how many knew it. The law he 
deemed infamous had no terrors for him. 
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I suspected as soon as I recognized the doctor, and noted 
the negro by his side, and the growing crowd, chattering 
like magpies and gesticulating violently, that something un- 
usual had occurred and that the doctor and the negro were 
the cause of the commotion. Both of them seemed disposed 
to allow the crowd to talk as much as they pleased, and said 
little themselves. The majority appeared to oppose any for- 
ward movement of the wagon. But what they were waiting 
for I could not guess until one of the onlookers came into my 
office and told me what he had learned about the affair 
pretty much as follows: 

Dr. James had driven into the city early in the morning, 
bringing the negro with him; had crossed the river on the 
ferry-boat with the intent to speed the negro to the next sta- 
tion or to Chicago by the railroad which then reached the 
east bank of the river, and while waiting there, apparently 
unsuspicious of interruption, the starting of the train, they 
were suddenly pounced upon by two Missouri man-hunters, 
armed with pistols and bowie knives, who alleged that the 
negro was the slave of one Rutherford, of Clark county, 
Missouri, that his name was “Dick,” and demanded that he 
should be surrended to them as Rutherford’s agents. What 
threats were made and what colloquy followed my inform- 
ant had not learned, but the result of it was that all the par- 
ties returned across the river to the city and stopped in front 
of my office, the crowd keeping guard over the wagon while 
the Missourians hunted up a lawyer and others sought coun- 
sel for the fugitive, which occupied considerable time. 

After learning these particulars, as I sat watching the 
actions of the crowd without being able to distinguish what 
was said, I was much amused as I noted the apparent 
alacrity with which some persons I knew appeared to take 
sides with the Missourians. Every man in the crowd who was 
himself a native of the slave-region, or the son of such a native 
—and there were many such in Burlington—seemed to be 
very zealous in his manifestations of sympathy with the slave 
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claimants. The amusing idea was emphasized by the fact 
that most of them were of the class in the South that never 
owned a slave, and who had migrated from that blissful land 
to the free soil of Iowa principally because they had become 
certain that if they remained in their original locality 
they would never be able to own one. They came 
here to better their condition. But unfortunately they 
brought with them all their local prejudices and habits, and 
especially their imbibed hatred of the negro who chanced to 
believe that he had quite as good a right to his personal lib- 
erty as the man who claimed to be his master and owner. 
Such a pretense on the part of the black bondsman was out- 
rageous insolence, requiring at the hands of all white South- 
erners not merely admonition but prompt and decisive pun- 
ishment. It disputed the white man’s supremacy, and as to 
the non-slaveholder, deprived him of the coveted privilege of 
looking down upon a class inferior to his own. Such a 
privilege was not to be easily abandoned, and even now, 
when the system has been completely overthrown and the ne- 
gro legally occupies the same platform as his former master, 
the virus of hate and scorn too frequently makes its presence 
visible. 

And then the sympathy of the northern people in the 
crowd was scarcely less pronounced. They were probably 
very few, if any openly acknowledged “abolitionists” among 
them. But the system to the respectable people of the 
North seemed inhuman, and was also obnoxious because of 
its political influence. The sight of a victim of the system, 
seized by a couple of voluntary bloodhounds while seeking to 
escape from bondage, stirred the blood of those who thought 
that liberty was rightly purchased at any price. These men 
had no desire to interfere with the system where it existed, 
They were not responsible for it, and could do nothing under 
the Constitution to destroy it. But when it obtruded itself 
upon them and proposed to exert its power in their own 
streets, they were roused to action, and resolved that the 
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authority should be exerted under the strictest construction 
of the law. They did not know anything about the negro— 
whether he had ever been in Missouri or had always been 
free. What they evidently meant was that any claimant 
must, here in Iowa, prove his claim to the fullest extent and 
in the most strictly legal manner. So the crowd hovered about 
the wagon in which sat Dr. James and the negro, both quiet 
and cool, seemingly careless as to what was said or what 
might eventually be done. They did not appear to take any 
part in the talk that was noisily going on around and about 
them. The doctor was a silent man at alltimes. I imagine 
that he acquired the habit during his Rocky Mountain ex- 
pedition in his early days and later long residence among 
the Indians of the northwest as army surgeon, and I suspect 
that he had suggested to Dick that the less he said the bet- 
ter it would be for him. 

About an hour after the wagon stopped, the claimant’s 
agent made his appearance in my office accompanied by his 
attorney. Mr. Browning, a prominent lawyer in the city, and 
a native of Kentucky. They filed a complaint against Dick, 
containing the several allegations stated in the first para-_ 
graph of this paper. in due legal phrase and form, praying 
that a warrant might be issued for his arrest and examina- 
tion, and that, upon sufficient evidence, a certificate should 
be issued authorizing his conveyance back to Missouri in 
custody of the agent, who, having sworn to the complaint, 
affixed his signature as William C. Young. 

Being thus called upon to act in the matter, I of course 
issued the warrant as required by law. It was placed in the 
hands of a deputy marshal. named Frederick Funk, for im- 
mediate service. He at once proceeded to the wagon and 
arrested the negro as Dick, and brought him before me. He 
was accompanied by Mr. T. D. Crocker, an able young law- 
yer who had been retained by some one to appear on behalf 
of Dick. Mr. Crocker moved that the examination should be 
adjourned until the succeeding Tuesday, assigning some cause 
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which I do not recollect. But the motion was promptly 
agreed to by Mr. Browning, and thereupon Dick was re- 
manded to the marshal’s custody to await the result of the 
investigation. So Dick was taken to the county jail and 
there detained until the final trial. 

It became evident meanwhile that this William C. Young, 
who at the request of Thomas Rutherford was acting as his 
agent in the prompt pursuit and hunt for a fugitive called 
Dick, had not been honored with any acquaintance with that 
individual, was entirely ignorant of his personal appearance, 
and had assumed that the negro he found with Dr. James 
must be the Dick he was hunting for, on the faith of the 
description given him by Rutherford. The negro he had 
caused to be arrested might have been a resident of Lowa for 
twenty years and a free man all his life for aught this man- 
hunter knew or could guess. But he seemed to be certain of 
his prey, and probably gloated over his seeming success and 
the liberal reward for which he had stipulated. But he had 
some possible scruples when he found that it would be dan- 
gerous to make oath as to the identity and status of Dick in 
Missouri. But I think it was not so much his conscience 
that urged him to halt and consent to adjournment, as the 
fear that, if he were mistaken, his own liberty would not be 
absolutely secure. So he wended his way back to Missouri 
and sent up a son of the claimant to prove status, escape and 
identity. 

The Hon. James W. Grimes was then governor of Towa 
and had his residence in Burlington. Mrs. Grimes was then 
visiting her relatives in Maine. The governor was after- 
wards U.S. senator from Iowa, and his biography has been 
written and published by the Rey. William Salter, D. D., of 
this city. In this biography I find, in a letter to Mrs, 
Grimes dated June 24th, the day following Dick’s arrest, the 
governor's contemporaneous account and opinion of the af- 
fair. He therein professed participation in the purpose and 
effort to thwart the return of the fugitive in any event, all 
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legal means being first exhausted. He says that able coun- 
sel would be employed in Dick’s defense, that as governor 
he would do nothing in aid of the claimant, and would and 
could prevent State officials from affording assistance, that 
several personal collisions had already occurred between per- 
sons of opposite opinions, that the excitement was great, that 
he had notified his brother, with all the friends of the negro 
in his vicinity, to be present at the trial, that Judge Lowe, 
of the State District Court, would be here, so that if needed 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus could be made, 
and seemed to have no doubt that it would be issued. 
Before the morning of June 26th I had become ac- 
quainted with some of the facts detailed by the governor, but 
not with all, and was quite ignorant of his personal interven- 
tion and acknowledged zeal in the fugitive’s behalf. I knew 
that Colonel, afterwards Major General, Fitz Henry Warren, 
had manifested much interest in the matter and supposed 
that he was the principal mover in gathering the crowd of 
sympathizers with the unfortunate fugitive from bondage, 
and did not suspect that the governor had anything to do 
with it. I saw that there was considerable excitement, was 
aware that Judge Lowe had been summoned, that he had 
come from his home in Keokuk, and though I was not told, 
I surmised that it was intended to seek his intervention if it 
were ordered that the fugitive should be delivered to the 
claimant. JI was not disturbed by the knowledge of the 
feeling evidently prevalent. It was quite in accordance with 
my own sentiments that the alleged fugitive should be sup- 
plied with counsel who would make sure that the claimant 
should get nothing except upon the strictest interpretation 
and observance of law. And I presumed that everybody 
would be satisfied with a purely legal defense, whatever 
might be the result. But it seems, according to Goy, 
Grimes’ letter, that something farther was contemplated by 
him and his associates, and that it had been resolved that 
the negro should not be sent back to Missouri if by any 
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means it could be prevented. In view of the evident inter- 
est and excitement. I concluded to transfer the investigation 
from my office to the District Court room, where the proba- 
ble crowd, or a greater part of it, might be accommodated. 
When the doors were opened and the alleged fugitive, in 
custody of the marshal, was brought in, the large court room 
was immediately filled to suffocation by excited people. It 
was never so crowded before or since. The doors had to be 
closed and guarded to keep out a great mass of others, all 
anxious to witness the proceedings. The mayor of the city, 
Mr. S. A. Hudson, who chanced to be a genuine Kentuckian 
and who was a cousin of Gen. Grant, then entirely unknown 
to the public, voluntarily installed himself as door-keeper. 
Mr. M. D. Browning again appeared on behalf of the claim- 
ant, and Judge David Rorer, who, by the way, was a native 
of Virginia, and Mr. T. D. Crocker, were counsel for Dick. 
Along with Mr, Browning cime young Rutherford, son of 
the claimant, who was of course supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with his father’s negroes, and very certainly with the 
man, Dick, who was said to have escaped into Iowa. Every- 
body was agog to see the witness upon whose testimony the 
fate of Dick depended. Even the ladies, of whom a consid- 
erable number were present, seemed anxious to know how 
the man looked who was willing to consign the poor fugitive 
to life-long servitude. Mr. Browning offered the son as his 
witness, who was duly sworn, Next, Mr. Browning asked 
that the negro, who occupied a seat some distance from the 
witness, might be required to stand up, so that the witness 
m'ght obtain a clear view of him. Without any hesitation 
Dick assumed a standing position and boldly confronted the 
witness. Mr, Browning then interrogated the witness as to 
the identity of “Dick.” The answer was a surprise to all 
present, quite as much to me as to anyone. It had been 
taken for granted that the men who had fallen upon the 
“Dick” before them had not been mistaken, and it seemed 
improbable that two bondmen in Missouri, of similar general 
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appearance, had made their escape into Iowa about the same 
time. Instead of affirming that Dick was his father’s, the 
witness promptly responded that the negro before him was 
not; that he did not know him and that he had never seen 
him before. No other evidence was offered, and Judge 
Rorer then moved that the fugitive should be released from 
custody and whatever property had been taken from him 
should be restored, and so it was ordered. So far as I had 
knowledge the only property taken from Dick was a huge, 
old-fashioned pistol, such as horsemen used to carry before 
Colt invented the revolver. I do not know whether or not 
it was loaded, but its possession seems to indicate that our 
Dick intended to make a desperate fight for his liberty, if it 
became necessary. 

As soon as the order of discharge was made a joyous 
shout went up from those within the court room, responded 
to by the crowd without, much more vigorously. The fugi- 
tive’s friends at once crowded about him, and he was con- 
ducted triumphantly from the room, disappearing from my 
sight and knowledge forever. At no time did I see the 
crowd which gathered outside the court room, but was told 
that more than a thousand exulting people escorted Dick to 
the ferry-boat on which Dr. James, Dick and plenty of 
guards crossed the river, and this time Dick was started by 
rail towards Chicago without detention. 

Governor Grimes, who, according to his own statement, 
had interested himself on Dick’s behalf from beginning to 
end, wrote to Mrs. Grimes the next day, while the proceed- 
ings were fresh in his memory. In this letter he expresses 
gratification with the result, his opinion that the city would 
have been dishonored by permitting the return of any fugi- 
tive, that the fugitive could not have been taken to Missouri, 
that this was the first case in Iowa under the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and that he was convinced that no fugitive could be 
taken from the county back to slavery. From which state- 
ments it may be inferred that if legal opposition had failed 
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and a certificate had been issued, a rescue would have been 
attempted and probably would have been successful. 

Undoubtedly our “Dick” was a fugitive from Missouri 
who had reached Dr. James’ station on the Underground 
Railroad to Canada and freedom, but of his former history I 
never learned anything. I presume Dr. James had some in- 
formation, at least enough to satisfy him that Dick was enti- 
tled to his assistance. The doctor’s demeanor throughout 
the investigation satisfied me that he understood from the 
start that the claimants were mistaken, that it would follow, 
of course, that Dick must be discharged, and that it would 
be best to await that result, without suggesting the mistake, 
lest a claimant more dangerous might appear. Evidently he 
had cautioned “Dick” to say nothing about his past or his 
name, which caution Dick seems to have strictly observed, 
for according to my recollection, I did not hear a single word 
from him, and his counsel could have learned nothing, since 
they seemed as much surprised at the disclaimer of young 
Rutherford as the rest of the audience. 

What would have resulted had this fugitive been identi- 
fied as Rutherford’s Dick? If the identity had been satis- 
factorily established and the claimant had produced the sta- 
tutory evidence of service due and escape therefrom, under 
seal froma Missouri court of record, I should have been com- 
pelled to issue the required certificate. But the claimant 
had no such transcript, and without it I doubt if any Missouri 
claimant could have successfully shown that his actual hold- 
ing was a lawful holding. The actual and the legal holding 
are very distinct questions in Lowa. In Missouri it is proba- 
ble that the actual holding, very easily proved, would satisfy 
the judge of any court of record. But in Towa, a lawful 
holding must not only be alleged but proved beyond a doubt. 
At least as strict proof must be produced to replevy a man, 
presumed to be free, as would be required to replevy a horse. 
And it seems to me extremely improbable that any Missouri 
slave owner could, in Towa, trace the genealogy of any of his 
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negroes back far enough to make the legal holding certain. 
I do not know what view Judge Lowe would have taken 
had a certificate of removal been issued and an application 
for a writ of habeas corpus been submitted tohim. I sup- 
pose he would have issued the writ if he thought its allegations 
justified it. He was an able lawyer, afterwards Governor of 
the State and Chief Justice of its Supreme Court. He was 
honest, honorable and fearless, and would have done just 
what his opinion of the law required him to do. 

It was a question in those days whether the marshal, 
armed with the commissioner’s certificate, was obliged to pay 
any attention to such a writ issued under state authority; but 
my recollection is that it was finally decided that the marshal 
should furnish a copy of the certificate as his answer, and pro- 
ceed with the performance of his duty, no state court or judge 
having power to review or set aside the commissioner's action 
or to obstruct the officer in the execution of his orders. 

In this instance it is needless to speculate as to what the 
marshal would have done since he was not required to do 
anything. But I apprehend that if there had been a differ- 
ent result and Judge Lowe had issued the writ and had 
undertaken, after a review of the case, to discharge 
the fugitive from custody, there would probably have 
occurred a violent conflict between those who had enlisted on 
opposite sides. Fortunately the claimant’s disclaimer put an 
end to the excitement and left nothing for contention. 

This case of “Dick,” so far as I have learned, is the only 
one ever brought before a commissioner in Iowa under the 
obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, There had been civil 
suits under the original statute of 1793. But although there 
were doubtless frequent escapes from the border line of Mis- 
souri into this State, the fugitives seem.to have had sufficient 
assistance to promptly convey them beyond the reach of 
those who may have pursued them. 

I have set down these facts so that the young of today 
may learn something of the system which tyrannized the 
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Union before the Great Rebellion, and especially how it 
worked in the free states. They show that there was suff- 
cient reason for the northern opposition to the system and 
desire for its overthrow, that its existence did concern them 
and that they were not intermeddlers with the south, where 
they had no business. It was the intrusion of the system 
into the north, its obtrusion among people who detested it, 
its assumption of authority, its exercise of political power in 
an arbitrary and insolent manner, and at last its efforts, by 
means of the Fugitive Slave enactment, to compel any and 
everybody to aid in hunting and capturing unfortunate negroes 
on the demand of alleged masters or their agents, which inten- 
sified the feeling of abhorrence among all classes in the north. 
They were intruded upon by the southern system and could 
not avoid repelling the intrusion which made itself offensive, 
especially when open avowal was made of intention to extend 
the system into territory then free, and eventually to involve 
all the states within its venomous grasp. It was about that 
time that Senator Toombs, of Georgia, predicted that the 
date was not far distant when he would be able to call the 
roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill, the border ruffians of 
Missouri were seriously seeking to convert Kansas into a 
slave territory, and the Supreme Court was about fulminat- 
ing the Dred Scott opinion and decision, 

It is well that these facts should be remembered. They 
do us no honor, it is true, but they may serve as an object 
lesson, teaching all the future generations that a wrong per- 
sistently sanctioned or permitted by a whole people will at 
last rebound and impose its own punishment and appropriate 
penalty. The penalty inflicted upon our country for its sanc- 
tion of human slavery was the rebellion, and its four years of 
mutual slaughter in the war for its suppression. If we would 
avoid similar afflictions in the future, we must take care that 
no oppression be sanctioned and that humanity suffer no 
outrage at our hands. If the nation as a nation seeks to do 
right and set an example of impartial justice in its dealings 
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with its own people and with others, it will prosper. If it 
does otherwise, it is more than likely to work out its own 
disintegration and ruin. 

Burwinaton, Iowa, 1898. 


[A hand-bill from the Letters and Papers of Gen. George W. Jones. ] 
TO THE CITIZENS .OF THE MINING COUNTRY. 


Whereas, by information from Washington City, it is 
expected that a new territorial government will be estab- 
_ lished, to include the western part of Michigan territory, and 
the late purchase west of the river Mississippi, at the present 
session of Congress, and that the wishes of the inhabitants 
of the contemplated territory will have weight in the nomi- 
nation of Governor of Wisconsin Territory. It is recom- 
mended that meetings of the people friendly to the appoint- 
ment of our worthy fellow-citizen, General HENRY DODGE, 
be held at the times and places following, viz: 

At the White Oak Springs, on Saturday, the 22nd inst. 

At Murphy’s, mill-seat bend, on Monday, the 24th inst. 

At Mineral Point, on Tuesday 25th inst. 

At Dubuque-town, on Wednesday the 26th instant. 

At Peru, on Thursday the 27th instant. 

On Saturday, Ist March next, at Rountree’s, on Platte. 

Meetings to open at 12 o’clock, M. 

At which meetings it is recommended that resolutions be 
adopted in favor of such nomination, to be transmitted to 
Hon. Lucius Lyon, Delegate in Congress. 

Feb. 17, 1834. WISCONSIN. 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

T sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
—Shakespeare, thirtieth Sonnet. 


WHAT GLACIERS HAVE DONE FOR IOWA. 


BY SAMUEL CALVIN. 


Everybody knows in a general way that Iowa was once 
the abode of glaciers and presented an aspect as dreary and 
uninviting as the central portions of northern Greenland or 
the ice-locked continent of the Antarctic. It may not, how- 
ever, be so generally known that severe glacial conditions have 
recurred in Iowa more than once, and that, in some cases at 
least, the interglacial intervals were characterized by a mild 
climate and. in point of duration, were more than equal to all 
postglacial time. A consideration of Greenland and Antare- 
tica, in their present condition of frigid desolation, would 
scarcely suggest that the action of glaciers could be, in any 
way, beneficent; but it needs only a comparison of preglacial, 
with postglacial Iowa to demonstrate the fact that glaciers 
and glacial action have contributed in a very large degree to 
the making of our magnificent State. What Iowa would 
have been, had it never suffered from the effects of the pon- 
derous ice sheets that successively overflowed its surface, is 
illustrated, but not perfectly, in the Driftless area. Here we 
have an area that was not invaded by glaciers. This area lies 
mostly in Wisconsin, but its edges overlap southeastern Min- 
nesota, northeastern Iowa and northwestern Illinois. In our 
own State Allamakee county and parts of Winneshiek, Fay- 
ette, Clayton, Dubuque and Jackson, belong to the Driftless 
area. Furthermore, the southern limits of glacial action are 
fairly well defined, coinciding in a general way with a line 
drawn from Jefferson City to St. Louis, and along the Ohio 
river from near its mouth to Pittsburgh. East of Pittsburgh 
the glacial boundary curves to the north and east and at last 
conforms very nearly to the southern edge of Long Island. 
South of the line described there are further opportunities 
for comparing preglacial Towa,—or rather what Iowa would 
have been without the modifications wrought by glaciers,— 
with the Iowa we know today. There is yet one other way 
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of learning something about the surface of preglacial Iowa. 
During the last two decades numerous deep wells have been 
bored through the loose surface deposits and down into the un- 
derlying indurated rocks. The records of these wells show 
that the rock surface is very uneven. Before the glacial drift, 
which now mantles nearly the whole of Iowa, was deposited, 
the surface had been carved into an intricate system of hills 
and valleys. There were narrow gorges hundreds of feet in 
depth, and there were rugged rocky cliffs and isolated buttes 
corresponding in height to the depth of the valleys. 

If the eroded rock surface had not been covered up and 
protected by the mantle of glacial detritus, the angular, jag- 
ged topography indicated by well records as characterizing 
preglacial Iowa, would have been tonéd and softened, to some 
extent, by,erosion and atmospheric waste. So far, therefore, 
as topography is concerned, the Driftless area and other non- 
glaciated portions of the country give a more correct notion 
of what Iowa would have been if the great ice sheets had not 
worked their beneficent effects upon its surface. 

The Driftless area differs from the drift-covered portions 
of Iowa in a number of important particulars. For present 
purposes, however, these differences may conveniently be 
reduced to two classes: Hirst, differences in topography, and, 
second, differences in the superficial materials or soils. 

To a person passing from the drift-covered, to the drift- 
less part of the State, the topography presents a series of 
surprises. The gentle undulations of the drift give place to 
sharp contours and high reliefs. The topography is of the 
most pronounced erosional type. The principal drainage 
streams flow in valleys that, measured from the summits of 
the divides, are six hundred feet or more in depth. The 
Oneota or Upper Iowa river, in Allamakee county, for exam- 
ple, flows between picturesque cliffs that rise almost vertically 
to a height of from three hundred to four hundred feet, while 
from the summit of the cliffs the land rises gradually to the 
crest of the divides, three; four, or five miles back from the 
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stream, Tributary streams cut the lateral slopes and canyon 
walls at intervals. These again have tributaries of the sec- 


ond order. Each affluent indeed branches and re-branches — 


until the whole surface of the drainage slopes is occupied by 
a palmate system of sharp erosion channels separated by 
rounded ridges. In such a region a quarter section of level 
land would be in the nature of a curiosity. ‘The straight, 
section-line roads that divide the drift-covered parts of the 
State into squares as regular as a checker board, are alto- 
gether unknown; for highways must, perforce, go where they 
can, and in the Driftless area they wind along the summits 
of ridges or pursue an even more tortuous course along the 
stream valleys. In passing from valley to divide the grades 
are steep and long; and always, no matter what the direction 
or purpose of the traveler, the way is sinuous, and the jour- 
ney is much longer than would be necessary if it were possi- 
ble to follow straight lines. 

Railroad building in such a country is almost out of the 
question. At all events it is attended with difficulties that 
would scarcely be appreciated by the residents of the drift- 
covered portions of the State. For example, the short piece 
of road between Waukon Junction and Waukon pursues a 
tortuous journey of thirty-three miles, and yet the two points, 
measured on an air line, are only about sixteen miles apart. 
In the thirty-three miles of distance the grade rises nearly 
six hundred feet, while curves, numerous and sharp, offer 
further obstacles to successful operation. The road in ques- 
tion follows the valley of Paint creek, and the trains winding 
back and forth on the sinuous track grind around the sharp 
curves with creakings and groanings unutterable. This is a 
fair example of railroading in the Driftless area, a fair exam- 
ple of conditions that would have been met throughout the 
whole State of Iowa had it not been for the leveling effects 
of glaciers, Compare this picture with that presented by 
railways in the counties west of Howard, Chickasaw and Fay- 
ette, where the lines are laid out on straightaway courses, 
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across valley and watershed, with scarce perceptible grade, 
for scores of miles at a stretch. For the matchless facilities 
with which the highways of transportation, between different 
portions of our State and neighboring States, are established 
and maintained, we are indebted, to an extent difficult to 
appreciate, to the beneficent action of glaciers. 

In the matter of soils our debt to glacial action is even 
greater than in the matter of topography. In a non-glaciated 
Towa we might have moved about from point to point, though 
as compared with present conditions it would have involved 
great expense, great loss of time, and much inconvenience. 
But a non-glaciated Iowa could never have taken rank as a 
great agricultural State. In an area that has received no 
glacial tribute the soils are, in general, the result of decay of 
rocks in place. If, as in the case of Iowa, the area has but 
recently been elevated from three hundred to six or eight 
hundred feet above base level, the drainage streams flow in 
deep valleys. The sides of the valleys rise at a high angle. 
As fast as the soil is formed it is washed from the steep 
slopes. Over a large percentage of the surface the rocks are 
bare, while areas that are not completely denuded have soils 
too thin for purposes of successful agriculture. Furthermore 
even where such residual soils as are possible to Driftless re- 
gions accumulate to a moderate depth, they are found to vary 
with the nature of the underlying rocks from which they are 
derived; they are completely oxidized and thoroughly 
leached of all soluble constituents; they are difficult of culti- 
_vation, and crops can only be produced at the expense of 
much labor and by the liberal use of fertilizers. Exceptions 
to this general statement are found in narrow belts of rich 
alluvial soils along the stream valleys; but soils of uniform 
excellence, spreading between the two great rivers, and from 
northern to southern boundary, would have been impossible 
in a non-glacial Iowa. 

The conversion of a deeply trenched and eroded surface 
into a gently undulating plain, upon which wagon roads and 
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railways, faciliating social and commercial intercourse, may 
be constructed with a minimum of labor and expense, is a 
service of immeasurable value; and yet this is one of the least 
of the beneficent effects of glacial action in Iowa. The soils 
of Iowa have a value equal to all the gold and silver mines 
of the world combined. In fact it is difficult to find sources 
of wealth with which our soils may properly be compared. 
And for all this rich heritage of soils we are indebted to 
great rivers of ice that overflowed Iowa from the north and ° 
northwest. The glaciers, in their long journey, ground up 
the rocks over which they moved and mingled the fresh 
rock flour derived from granites and other crystalline rocks 
of British America and northern Minnesota with pulverized 
limestones and shales of more southern regions, and used 
these rich materials in covering up the bald rocks and levy- 
eling the irregular surface of preglacial Iowa. The mate- 
rials are, in places, hundreds of feet in depth. They are not 
oxidized or leached, but retain the carbonates and other solu- 
ble constituents that contribute so largely to the growth of 
plants. The physical condition of the materials is ideal, 
rendering the soil porous, facilitating the distribution of 
moisture, and offering unmatched opportunities for the em- 
ployment of improved machinery in all the processes con- 
nected with cultivation. Even the Driftless area received 
great benefit from the action of glaciers, for, although the 
area was not invaded by ice, it was yet to a large extent cov- 
ered by a peculiar deposit called loess which is genetically 
connected with one of the later sheets of drift. The loess 
is a porous clay rich in carbonate of lime. Throughout the 
driftless area it has covered up many spots that would other- 
wise have been bare rocks. It covered the stiff, intractable 
residual clays that would otherwise have been the only soils 
of the regions. In itself it constitutes a soil of great fertil- 
ity. Every part of Iowa is debtor in some way or other to 
the great ice sheets of the glacial period. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW. 

Society has passed through so many changes in its pro- 
gress from primitive conditions to the civilization of today, 
changes that appeared unfathomable and threatening when 
they began, but which invariably brought blessings to the 
race, that it might be supposed we would look to the future 
with some degree of confidence. We must know from the 
history of the past that constant change is the order of life, 
and we have every reason to believe that every change which 
works itself slowly and inevitably out by natural law will 
operate beneficently. 

When stage coaches were introduced into England 300 
years ago they were considered a menace to society. It was 
vehemently argued that this mode of conveyance would be 
fatal to the breed of horses, and to the noble art of horse- 
manship; that transportation by inland waters would be idle; 
that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined; that the numer- 
ous inns where mounted travelers had been in the habit of 
stopping would be ruined and no longer pay rent, etc., ete. 
So it was gravely proposed that no public coach should be 
permitted to have over four horses or to travel more than 
thirty miles in a day. It was hoped that with these regula- 
tions all but the sick and the lame would return to traveling 
by horseback. Petitions embodying these views were pre- 
sented to the king from numerous cities and villages. 

And so every innovation brings to the front those who 
are sure that unless we do something promptly to stop the 
natural trend of things, society will soon be in a deplorable 
state. Just now department stores and trusts are the cause 
of this perennial alarm. In due time when it appears that 
three-fourths of these organizations, with their scattered and 
out-of-date establishments, cannot compete with new rivals 
and that the remaining one-fourth are cheapening the neces- 
sities of life, something else, more alarming will appear. The 
plan on which the universe was constructed and by which it 
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is operating seems to have been adequate up to this time, 
despite the criticisms and misgivings that one generation 
after another has been constrained to utter. There is no 
substantial reason to suppose that the concern has yet out- 
grown the Creator's plan or system of management.— Hon. 
Geo. E. Roberts, in Fort Dodge Messenger, April 4, 1899. 


FAIRFIELD (JEFFERSON CO.) MARKET. 


Pork, $4.00 per 100 lbs. 

Beef, 4 to 8 cents per lb. 

Lard, 7 cents per pound. 

Tallow, 12 cents per |b. 

Flour, $7.00 per bbl., and $3.50 per 100 lbs. 
Buck wheat flour, $1.50 per 100 lbs. 
Corn, 20 cents per bushel. 

Oats, 17 cents per bushel. 

Corn meal, 30 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes, 50 cents per bushel—new. 
White beans, 50 cents per bushel—daull. 
Turnips, 25 cents per bushel. 

Flax seed, 90 cents per bushel. 
Timothy seed. $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel. 
Rye flour, $2.00 per 100 lbs. 

Cheese, 9 and 10 cents per lb. 

Butter, 10 cents per lb. 

Dry Hides, 12 cents per lb. 

Eggs, 5 cents per dozen. 

Hay, $5.00 per ton. 

Wood, $2.00 per cord, 

Coal, 10 cents per bushel. 

Chickens, $1.00 per dozen. 

Onions, 25 cents per bushel. 


—Fairfield (Iowa) Ledger, Aug. 10, 1854. 


THE MINOR ANTIQUITIES of the generation immediately 
preceding ours, are becoming rare, as compared with those 
of remote ages, because nobody thinks it worth while to pre- 
serve them. It is almost as easy to get a personal memento 
of Priam or Nimrod as it is to get a harpsicord or a spinning 
wheel, a tinder box or a seratchback. An Egyptian wig is 
attainable, a wig of the Georgian era is hardly so, much less 
a tie of the Regency. So it is with the scenes of common 
life a century or two ago. They are being lost because they ‘ 
were familiar.—Prof. Goldwi i Smith. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE. 


In many respects the laying of the Corner-stone of the 
Towa Historical Building was the most important and extra- 
ordinary event that has transpired at the capital of our State. 
It was important as a final and decisive step in the inaugura- 
tion of anew policy in our educational progress—a new de- 
parture from the course pursued during our first half-cen- 
tury. Asa State we had been content to speak proudly of 
our “history,” but to leave the details not only unwritten, 
but to perish from the lack of any effort to preserve them. 
We boasted of the hardihood, enterprise and courage of our 
pioneers, who left their eastern homes and pushed out into 
the wilderness to contend for the soil withthe retreating In- 
dians and make for themselves homes, but we were content 
to let all knowledge of their actions fade out of existence, 
leaving their memories to perish. So we also boasted of the 
patriotism and valor of our soldiers, but beyond the meager 
information contained in the records of the office of the Ad- 
jutant General we had little data, nor did we give any encour- 
agement to perpetuating the history of their glorious deeds. 

This event was a most extraordinary one, not only from 
the deep and wide-spread interest which it elicited, but from 
the character of the assemblage which came together from 
all parts of our State. It was said at the time, when the 
fact was known, that every county in the State was repre- 
sented. The great audience included hundreds of our fore- 
most people—pioneers, soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists and business men—an assemblage, the 
equal of which in high intelligence, wide culture and repre- 
sentative character has never been seen in Iowa. Certainly 
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the occasion which could bring such people together must 
have been one of great significance and importance. 

Brief mention may properly be made here of those who 
participated in the ceremonies attendant upon the laying of 
the Corner-stone. With the exception of our distinguished 
Governor, they belong to the now yearly contracting circle 
of Iowa pioneers: 


Governor Leslie M. Shaw was born in Morristown, Vermont, November 
2, 1848. In his early childhood his father settled on a farm in the town of 
Stowe where he grew up to his majority. During this time he attended 
the common schools, and later the People’s Academy at Morrisville, Ver- 
mont. At the age of twenty-one he came to Iowa and entered Cornell Col- 
lege, at Mt. Vernon, where he graduated in 1874. In 1876 he graduated 
from the Iowa College of Law, at Des Moines, and located for the practice 
of his profession at Denison, Crawford county. Up to this time he had 
been dependent upon his own exertions in obtaining his collegiate and 
professional education. He taught school, sold nursery stock, and worked 
in the harvest fields, to earn money to pay his way. After his settlement 
in Denison, he devoted his efforts to the practice of law, to banking and 
dealing in real estate. He is understood to have been very successful. In 
1898 Simpson College, at Indianola, conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. He also received the same degree from Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, in 1899. Gov. Shaw has been for many years a Methodist, and has 
three times been sent as a lay delegate to the General Conference of his 
church. He was the largest contributor to the founding of an Academy 
and Normal School at Denison, and has been from its commencement 
president of the Board of Trustees. He is a trustee of Cornell College, 
and has in other ways been actively identified with the cause of education. 
His career in public life is familiar throughout the northern states. He 
“made a point in history” which will live while Iowa remains a State 
when he laid the Corner-stone, and he performed a most graceful act in 
giving a reception in the evening to which hundreds from all parts of the 
State were invited to meet Honorable Messrs. Harlan and Kasson. 

The following persons assisted Goy. and Mrs. Shaw in receiving the 
guests: Hon. Messrs. John A. Kasson and James Harlan; U. 8S. Senator 
William B. Allison, U. 8. Senator and Mrs. John H. Gear; Col. and Mrs. D. 
B. Henderson, Hon. and Mrs. J. P. Dolliver, Hon. John F. Lacey, Hon. Lot 
‘Thomas, Hon. Thomas Hedge, and Hon. Smith McPherson (representatives 
in congress); Ex-Goy. and Mrs. William Larrabee, Ex-Gov. and Mrs. Frank 
D. Jackson and Ex-Goy. Francis M. Drake and his daughter, Mrs, Henry 
Goss. 

Hon. Azro B. F. Hildreth was born in Chelsea, Vermont, February 29, 
1816, and grew up on his father’s farm. He learned the trade of a printer 
in a newspaper establishment in his native town and afterward worked as 
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a journeyman for J.S. Redfield, a well-known New York publisher—the 
first publisher of Edgar A. Poe’s collected works—during the early fifties. 
In the year 1856 he purchased an outfit for starting The Intelligencer, and 
shipped it to Charles City, Floyd county, Iowa, where he began its publi- 
cation on the 31st day of July. This was the handsomest paper of its time 
in the State of Iowa. It was Republican in politics, carefully and judi- 
ciously edited, a clean, excellent journal in all respects. He continued its 
publication up to 1870, making it one of the most influential weeklies in 
the State. Some years ago Mr. Hildreth gave his complete files of The 
Intelligencer to the State of Iowa. During the year 1858 he was elected a 
member of the Board of Education, a body which was abolished by act of 
the Tenth General Assembly. He became quite well known through his 
efforts to build up the State University. He introduced the provision 
for the education at that institution “of both sexes, upon equal terms.” 
This measure met with powerful opposition, but was adopted and has re- 
mained in full force ever since. Healso represented the Fifty-fourth Dis- 
trict in the Tenth General Assembly. Since retiring from his newspaper 
work he has been engaged in several branches of business, in all of which 
he has been successful, having acquired a generous fortune. The schools 
and public library of Charles City have always found in Mr. Hildreth an 
active, generous friend. At the age of eighty-three years he is still active 
in business and apparently as useful and energetic as in middle life. 

The Rev. Dr. William Salter was born in Brooklyn, New York, Novem- 
ber 17, 1821. He was educated at the University of New York, the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York City and the Theological Institution 
at Andover, Mass. He came to Burlington, Iowa, in 1843—one of the 
“Towa band” which has become illustrious in the religious history of the 
State. He preached two years asa missionary in Maquoketa, but on the 
15th of March, 1846, became the pastor of the First Congregational church 
of Burlington. He has remained there ever since, and under his ministra- 
tions his church has become one of the strongest in the State. Sucha 
continuous pastorate, with a cultured and critical congregation, is one of 
the severest tests which any man could undergo. But it is a proud thought 
with his wide circle of devoted friends, that he has continued to meet the 
highest expectations in the points of ability, versatility, and eloquence as 
a preacher, while the administration of his general and social pastoral du- 
ties has been in the largest degree successful. Aside from these consider- 
ations, which have endeared him to “a whole cityfull,” he has written more 
Towa history than any other man in our State. His “Life of James W. 
Grimes” (Appletons, N. Y.) is the most important work in Iowa biography 
that has yet appeared. It seems destined to a long life. He has also 
written briefer biographies of Henry and A. C. Dodge, Gov. James Clarke, 
and Major-General John M. Corse, and has frequently contributed articles 
of permanent interest and value to our historical magazines. He has pub- 
lished a “Church Hymn Book,” and many pamphlets of a religious char- 
acter. His life has been an industrious one, filled with earnest labor for 
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his fellow men. It seemed most fitting that he should be invited toa 
prominent participation in the laying of the Corner-stone. 


Hon. James Harlan was born on a farm in Clark county, Til, Aug. 26, 


1820. Four years after his birth his family migrated to Indiana, where 
they made a home in the midst of a dense forest. Tradition saysthat James 
became an excellent farm hand, and was his father’s chief assistant in clear- 
ing the landand makingahome. He mainly educated himself after attaining 
his majority, graduating from Asbury University, Indiana, in 1845, with the 
highest honors. He settled in Iowa City, in 1846, where he engaged in 
teaching, as principal of Iowa City College, which was succeeded by the 
State University. In 1847 he was elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the Whig ticket, and held the office one year. In 1853 he 
was chosen president and professor of mental and moral sciences of the 
Towa Wesleyan University at Mount Pleasant, remaining in this position 
until 1855, when he was elected U.S. Senator asa Whig. His seat was 
declared vacant on a technicality, Jan. 12,1857. Five days later he was re- 
elected for the term ending in 1861. He was re-elected for the term end- 
ing in 1867, but resigned in 1865, having been appointed Secretary of the 
Interior by President Lincoln. He was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
in 1866, taking his seat March 4, 1867, and serving until the end of his 
term. Mr. Harlan was one of the leading senators of his time, and his rec- 
ord, as shown in his carefully-prepared and exhaustive speeches, has sel- 
dom been equaled. When Charles Sumner and Carl Schurz assailed the 
policy of President Grant on the San Domingo question, Mr. Harlan was 
chosen by his colleagues to reply. This speech wasconsidered the greatest 
forensic triumph in that body since the reply of Webster to Hayne in 18382. 
It was quite impromptu, for it was late at night, in the midst of other duties, 
that a number of the foremost senators called upon him and informed him 
that he would be expected to speak in defense of the President. Readers 
whose recollections go back to those days will remember that his speech was 
the leading event of that Congress. Among his associates in the Senate at dif- 
ferent times, were Cass, Douglas, Seward, Fessenden, Sumner, Edmunds, 
Mason, Slidell, Benjamin, Schurz, Crittenden, Trumbull Jefferson Davis,Bay- 
ard, Grimes, Henry Wilson, and many others of the highest class. He, too, 
was always mentioned as one of the great senators—the peer of the ablest 
men inthat body, From 1882 to 1885 Mr. Harlan was presiding judge of the 
Alabama claims commission. Since his retirement from public life he has 
lived quietly at his home in Mount Pleasant. While he has authorized no 
statement to that effect, it has come to be understood that he is engaged in 
writing his autobiography. It is certainly to be hoped that this is true, 
for scarcely another man in our State is so well qualified to present a pic- 
ture of private and public life in early Iowa and the west. His long resi- 
dence at Washington also gave him an acquaintance with the leading men 
of the nation for the past fifty years, and with hundreds beyond the sea. 
Mr. Harlan, since the death of Hon. George W. Jones, of Dubuque, has 
been the second senior surviving ex-senator of the United States, and has. 
outlived all others who were members of the senate when he entered it in 
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1855. He is one of less than half a dozen now living who had seats in that 
body before the presidency of Abraham Lincoln. That the aged statesman 
may still be spared many happy and useful years is a sincere wish preva- 
lent throughout our State. 

Hon. John A. Kasson was born in Charlotte, near Burlington, Vermont, 
June 11,1822. He graduated second in his class at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1842, and studied law at Worcester, Mass. Coming west he first 
settled at St. Louis; but in 1857 removed to Des Moines. From that time 
until the present he has been almost continuously in the public service. 
Among the most important positions he has held are the following: special 
examiner of the state departments of Iowa, 1858; first assistant postmaster 
general, 1861-63; U. 8. postal commissioner to Europe and to the first in- 
ternational postal congress, 1863-67; member of congress, 1863-67, 1873-77, 
and 1881-84, having been six times elected; member of the Iowa legisla- 
ture three terms, 1868-73; U. 8. minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary to Austro-Hungary, 1877-81; envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Germany, 1884-85; special envoy to the Samoan 
conference at Berlin, and chairman of the United States commissioners, 
1889; president of the interstate centennial commission (Philadelphia), 
1887; U.S. representative at the international Congo conference at Berlin, 
1884-85. While in congress he strongly advocated protection of our na- 
tional industries; secured an amendment to the bankrupt law saving the 
homestead of the debtor for his family, and was the author and reporter of 
the act legalizing the metric-decimal system of weights and measures in 
this country. While in the post office department he formulated the plan 
for securing international uniformity, simplicity and cheapness in postal 
intercourse. The result was the establishment of the postal union of 
the present time. He negotiated the postal treaties now existing with 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy and Germany, 
securing the reduction of the rates of postage about one-half. In 1870-71 
he made an extended tour throughout southern Europe, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Syria, Turkey and Greece. At the present time Mr. Kasson is spe- 
cial commissioner plenipotentiary for the negotiation of commercial con- 
ventions with foreign countries, and member of the British-American joint 
high commission for the settlement of differences with Canada. In 1890 
his Alma Mater, the University of Vermont, conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. While Mr. Kasson has been honored with the highest confidence 
of several of our Presidents from Lincoln to McKinley, and has rendered 
the nation services which place him inthe highest rank of American diplo- 
mats, he is held in especial esteem at his old Iowa home for his eminent 
social qualities, and for his successful effort in securing the erection of the 
present Capitol. In 1870 the Capitol was an old, rickety building, not ex- 
ceeding in its dimensions the one room in the new edifice now occupied by 
the State Library. Opposition to the new building was at once powerful 
and bitterly unreasonable. It was denounced as a “corrupt job,” and 
the State was alleged to be filled with “barefooted women and children” 
who would be still further crushed to earth if this extravagance was 
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undertaken! So powerful was this opposition, so well organized and so 
ably led, that Mr. Kasson only secured the passage of the bill by xe ma- 
jority. (The writer, as chief clerk of our house of representatives in 1870, 
called the roll on the passage of this measure, and therefore speaks from 
personal knowledge of the events of that time.) It seems scarcely credible 
today that so wise a proposition, one soclearly dictated by public necessity, 
and one destined to become so thoroughly approved, could have been fought 
with such intense bitterness. The obligation the people of Iowa are under 
to Mr. Kasson for securing this magnificent edifice, for the accomplishment 
of this grand step in the progress of our State, will not soon be forgotten. 
He welcomed the Historical Department at its inception, hoping that it 
might become “the foundation of a still larger collection in the future.” 
Among the many distinguished people present at the laying of the 
Corner-stone, no man was greeted with more warmth, as no speaker awoke 
heartier applause, than Hon. Theodore S. Parvin. It was most appropri- 
ate that this should be. He stood before the audience, the only living rep- 
resentative of the first territorial government of Iowa. His life has been al- 
most miraculously preserved, while all with whom he was associated in the 
administration of Gov. Robert Lucas from 1838 to 1841, long since passed 
away. He spoke with the fire and the enthusiasm ofa man in the prime of 
life. Though never robust, the burden of his eighty-two years rests upon 
him but lightly. While his life, as is so well known, has been largely de- 
voted to the interests of Free Masonry—having been Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge since 1852—he is the Nestor of our Iowa historical col- 
lectors. It has been understood for many years that the largest Masonic 
Library in the world is that founded by Mr. Parvin at Cedar Rapids. It 
is the great result of his life work. Aside from its one chief specialty, 
it contains much of the literature of other secret societies, as well as books 
and documents which furnish the foundations of Iowa history. But 
evidences of Mr. Parvin’s wonderful industry and great usefulness, his 
enlightened public spirit and generosity, exist in many Iowa libraries, 
and will long tell the story of his useful life and do honor to his memory. 
During its existence—from the time that it was little more than a hope— 
the Historical Department has had no truer or more abiding friend. His 
words have always been kindand appreciative and full of encouragement. 


More than this, he has from the first been a generous contributor to its 
collections. 


Rey. B. C. Lenehan was born in New York City, Feb. 5,1845. He came 
to Iowa with his parents in 1850. They settled in Dubuque county, living 
awhile in the vicinity of the Trappist Abbey of New Melleray and after- 
ward in the City of Dubuque. He received his preparatory education in 
the High School at Dubuque. Later he attended St. Vincent’s College at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and St. Francis Theological Seminary at Milwaukee, 
Wis. He was ordained as a Catholic priest in 1867. His first charge was 
at McGregor, but five years afterward he was stationed at Sioux City, 
where he remained from 1872 to 1886. In 1887 he was placed in charge of 
the Catholic congregation at Boone, where he still remains. Father Len- 
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ehan is a man of thorough education, especially noted for his knowledge 
of the Greek, Latin and French languages, the last of which he both writes 
and speaks. The first missionaries who came to Iowa were French Cath- 
olic priests, and Father Lenehan was accustomed often in his childhood to 
hear them preach in their native language. He is a lover of books, aman 
of large and varied information. Tur Annas for January, 1899, con- 
tained a sketch of Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras, D. D., the first Bishop of Du- 
buque, from the pen of Father Lenehan. He was one of the Bishop’s 
acolytes or altar boys, and wrote of him from intimate acquaintance. The 
article referred to attracted wide attention in this State and was com- 
mended in the American Historical Review of New York City. It is the 
hope of the editor of Tue Annats that Father Lenehan’s recollections of 
other early Iowa Catholic Missionaries will yet appear in these pages. 


COUNTY HISTORIES. 


Every state at some period has been afflicted with 
“County Histories” of a quite peculiar type. Very few of 
our Iowa counties have escaped ‘“‘a run” of this sort of thing. 
They seem incidental to certain stages of human develop- 
ment—like stone axes or rail fences. A typical one is be- 
fore us at the present writing, and is fairly representative of 
a large class of these works. About one half of the volume, 
of something over 600 pages, purports to be a “History of 
the Northwest Territory,” and of the State of Iowa. This, 
considered as a mere outline, may suffice for people .who 
have little time to read or search for historical facts. But 
on the part of the editors and publishers it became a sort of 
labor-saving affair, for the same matter, printed from the 
same plates, was used in many counties. It also helped 
swell the volumes to quite respectable proportions. The 
other half of the book was mostly devoted to the county 
upon which the publisher determined to carry out his de- 
signs—though portions of the matter were so prepared as to 
be available in almost any county. Then followed a brief 
“Biographical Directory,’’ in which each of the inhabitants 
was mentioned—if they were subscribers to the high-priced. 
work. If they paid something more their portraits appear 
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——usually poor lithographs, at very high figures. Unless 
the publisher or his canvassing agent was paid or profited 
‘in some way the names of but comparatively few citizens of 
the county were even mentioned. For the most part the 
men employed to “work up” a county possessed little edu- 
cation or fitness for literary employment. It was jocosely 
remarked of some of them that they had the biographical 
sketches stereotyped, so that they could easily take out the 
name of “Jones” and insert that of “Smith” or “Brown.” 
These books were seldom if ever indexed, and while it seems 
necessary to have them in all our State Historical Collections, 
it is by careful search only that one can find the data he 
may require, if indeed it happens to be there. As histories 
they are very crude and ill-digested affairs. But we are 
happily passing out of the period in which such enterprises 
naturally flourish, and better things may be looked for in 
this direction. Indeed, we now have a few county histories 
of decided merit. Earnest, painstaking workers have also 
arisen in several of our counties, who are gathering up the 
facts of local history and printing them in attractive, reada- 
ble shape, either in the newspapers or in book form, Among 
these we take pleasure in mentioning Harvey Ingham of 
Kossuth county, R. E. Flickinger of Pocahontas, R. A. 
Smith of Dickinson, J. W. Ellis of Jackson, and Will Porter 
of Polk, who are collecting everything that can be learned 
of the early history of their localities. These are en- 
couraging indications, and there are abundant reasons to 
believe that the county histories of the future will be a 
great advance upon the most that have gone before. 


ass sk | 
THE DEATH OF DR. FREDERICK LLOYD, 


This sad event occurred at Iowa City, April 2,1899. He 
was born in London, England, May 24, 1826. During his 
childhood his father, who had served many years in the Brit- 
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ish army, rising from ensign of the 32d regiment of foot to 
lieutenant of the 91st royal regiment of foot, removed to 
America, settling at Dummer, in Canada. After completing 
his general education he entered the medical college at 
Louisville, Kentucky, from which Frederick graduated in 1854, 
removing at once to Iowa City. In the autumn of 1861 he 
became assistant surgeon of the 11th Iowa infantry. In 
June, 1862, he was promoted to surgeon of our 16th infan- 
try with which he served until September 1, 1863, when he 
was honorably discharged. He returned to his practice at 
Iowa City where he remained until 1878. He was then 
employed as a contract surgeon in the U.S. army,.serving 
with troops stationed in Montana, New Mexico and Arizona, 
until 1883, when he returned to Iowa City. Since that time 
he has edited THe Iowa Hisroricat Recorp. He had pre- 
viously for a time edited the 1st Series of THE ANNALS OF 
Iowa. Of his labors on THE Recorp, Dr. J. L. Pickard 
writes as follows: ‘In this kind of editorial work Dr. Lloyd 
took special delight, and for it he was admirably qualified. 
He took pains to secure material valuable in character. He 
had a wide acquaintance with men interested in historical 
research and secured their hearty co-operation. The pages 
of THE Recorp for more than fifteen years of its existence 
bear ample testimony to his industry and his conscientious 
discharge of duty.” 

Dr. Lloyd was a careful and conscientious writer and a 
most honorable and estimable gentleman, whom it was always 
apleasure to meet. His best monument will be found in the 
pages of these two Iowa historical magazines, though his in- 
nate modesty prevented him from: taking the credit he so 
eminently deserved. But his memory will not fade out while 
Towa history shall have earnest students. | We are indebted 
for some of the facts in this notice to advance sheets of a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Lloyd, from the pen of Dr. J. L. 
Pickard, of Iowa City, which will appear in THe Historica. 
Recorp for July, 1899. 
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THE NEW COLLEGIATE HALL FOR THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA. 


On the 7th day of June were held the formal ceremonies 
in connection with the laying of the Corner-stone of the new 
Collegiate Hall for the University of Iowa. Governor Leslie 
M. Shaw presided. The address for the faculty was given 
by Prof. G. T. W. Patrick. Hon. John P. Dolliver gave the 
leading address. 

This new building, when completed, will be not only the 
largest but at the same time the most beautiful of the group 
of University structures. It will cost the State about $200,- 
000. 

The erection of this magnificent building at Iowa City, 
along with the erection of the Historical building at Des 
Moines, is evidence of the fact that Iowa will in the future 
deal more liberally with her literary and educational institu- 
tions. Today the State stands committed to the policy of 
making these institutions institutions of the highest order. 
It has taken years to establish this policy; but once definitely 
settled there will be no retreat therefrom. B. F. 8. 


SLAVE-CATCHING IN ' IOWA. 


This was a business which did not thrive on our free soil. 
When the Supreme Court of Iowa Territory was organized 
in July, 1839, its first case, as our readers will remember, 
was that of the alleged fugitive slave, ‘““Ralph,’’ who was de- 
livered toone Montgomery, his pretended owner, by the sheriff 
of Dubuque county, by virtue of a precept from a justice of 
the peace, The work of recovering this piece of “property” 
went on swimmingly until the proceeding was stopped by a 
writ of habeas corpus. It was then taken direct to the su- 
preme court of the territory “by the consent of the parties.” 
Ralph was discharged by order of the court and permitted 
to go free. The decision is published at length in Tum AN- 
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NALS, Vol. IT, pp. 531-39. In our present number we pub- 
lish an interesting and valuable article by Mr. George 
Frazee, of Burlington, giving an account of the first fugitive 
slave case after Iowa became a State. It resulted like that 
in Chief Justice Charles Mason’s court—the colored man 
went free. The case has been often referred to, but it de- 
rives fresh interest and additional details from the fact that 
Mr. Frazee was “the court” before whom it was brought, 
and gives a vivid presentation of his own recollections. Un- 
less one finds these affairs ‘in books recorded,” it requires 
an effort to realize that, within the recollection of persons 
now living, colored men—alleged slaves—who were fleeing 
from bondage were hunted within the limits of this State. 
It is also a curious fact that the rights of a colored man were 
held as of such little consequence in our territorial days that “a 
precept issued by a justice of the peace”’ was sufficient to con- 
sign him to slavery. After Iowa became a State the man- 
date of a higher court was required, but the courts in the few 
recorded instances found means to avoid such infamous con- 
clusions. Once a slave breathed the air of Iowa his freedom 
was assured, 


Our suppLy of Numbers 1 and 4 of Vol. I, of this 3d 
series of THE ANNALS OF Iowa, has for some time been ex- 
hausted. If any of our readers can kindly send us a copy of 
either or both, the favor will be gratefully appreciated, or 
we will cheerfully pay for them. The receipt of a copy of 
each of these numbers will enable the Historical Department 
to complete an additional set of this publication. They 
therefore possess more than ordinary value. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Tue Very ReverEND Joun ApAm Krecket was born at Nassau, in 
Rhenish Prussia, June 5, 1826; he died at Ottumwa, Iowa, June 19, 1899. 
In his sixth year he came with his family to the United States. They settled 
at Lancaster, Pa. He made his studies with the Redemptorist Fathers at 
Baltimore, Maryland, and with the Jesuits at Cincinnati, Ohio. He volun- 
teered for the Missions of Arkansas with Bishop Byrne of Little Rock, and 
taught for some time in the Seminary at Fort Smith, Coming North to 
the Diocese of Dubuque he was ordained priest by Bishop Loras, Novem- 
ber 19, 1853, and February 11, 1854, was placed in charge of Ottumwa with 
a large field of labor comprising Wapello, Wayne, Appanoose, Monroe and 
Polk counties. His stand was strong for law and order. McComb, under 
sentence of death for the murder of a girl, had been respited by the goy- 
ernor. Popular fury against the hardened criminal broke loose, and a 
mob battered open the prison and dragged him away to Sugar Creek Hill 
to hang him. Father Kreckel pleaded with the mob, induced them to give 
him time to prepare for death, baptized him, accompanied him to the 
place chosen for vengeance,and kept their attention with his discussion of 
the case and the folly of their purpose, until some militia arrived from 
Agency City, when the prisoner was rescued and returned to jail. He was 
afterwards executed according to law. Father Kreckel built St. Mary’s 
church, then the finest structure in the county, in 1860. In 1863 he opened 
the Academy for Young Ladies. There are now three Catholic churches in 
the city. The city expressed its estimate of the man and its general be- 
yeavement in the splendid funeral: platoons of police, brass bands, and an 
immense procession, escorted the remains to the cemetery at the close of 
the solemn religious services at St. Mary’s church, where sixty priests with 
the Bishop of the Diocese assisted. The eulogy upon every lip was, 
“Father Kreckel was an honest man.” L. 


Henry E. J. BoanpMan was born in Danville, Vermont, June 24, 1828; 
he died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, April 14,1899. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, graduating from Dartmouth College, in 1850. 
He went south after leaving the college, becoming professor of languages 
in the East Tennessee University. He was admitted to the bar in Tennes- 
see, just before leaving for the North. He came to Marshall county, Iowa, 
in 1853, settling at Marietta, which was at that time the capital of the 
county. He became a conspicuous figure in the acrimonious contest for 
the county seat, which at one time came very near resulting in bloodshed. 
When the issue was finally settled in favor of Marshalltown he removed to 
that city which became his permanent residence. He was a man of great 
ability and thorough culture. Had he given his attention to literature 
there can be little doubt that he would have won a high place in American 
letters. He was several times the choice of the Democratic party for its 
high honors, but owing to its being, with rare exceptions, in the minority, 
he won no success in that direction. But as a citizen and business man 
he became one of the most conspicuous figures in central Iowa. His life 
was one of intense activity. He became a large landholder, banker and 
railroad attorney, and at his death his fortune was estimated at one and a 
half millions of dollars. He was “a man who considered his word as good 
as a contract in writing, and in exacting the fulfillment of contracts on 
the part of others he was thought by some to be ahard taskmaster. Those 
close to Mr. Boardman for years say that in this he was unjustly criticised, 
and that his beneficence and charities were many and known only to him- 
self.” He was nearly the last of the conspicuous men residing at Marshall- 


town during the sixties whose large business operations made them known 
throughout the State. 
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Joun Tempir Stone was born in Dansville, New York, February 12, 
1846; he died at Nevada, Iowa, April 2,1899. His mother, then a widow, 
settled in Illinois about the year 1855, where he grew to manhood: He en- 
listed in Co. B, 34th Illinois Infantry, February 2, 1864, serving with Sher- 
man throughout the campaign that ended in the capture of Atlanta. He 
was taken ill of typhoid fever just in time to miss the famous “March to 
the Sea.” Upon his recovery he joined his regiment and participated in 
the closing conflicts of the Civil War. He reached Nevada in the fall of 
1865 where he resided until the time of his death. In 1868, or a year or 
two earlier, he entered the oftice of The Nevada Representative, where he 
continued to be employed during the remainder of his life. He became 
well known in Story county, where he won a high place in the esteem of 
all who knew him. The Representative speaks in the most complimentary 
terms of his high character and noble qualities. From what has been writ- 
ten in relation to Mr. Stone we copy the following tribute by Hon. J. M. 
Brainard of The Boone Standard: “It is not often that a printer in Iowa 
spends his life in the office which he enters as an apprentice, the only 
other instance that I now recall being that of Mr. John Mahin, publisher 
of The Muscatine Journal. Mr. Stone’s life has been one of faithful atten- 
tion to duty as the same was presented to him day by day. It may have 
been uneventful but it was shorn of the restless care which marks the ex- 
istence of those who are not contented to walk the ‘cool sequestered vale 
of life’ He was always cheerful, and he was by nature kind. With kind- 
ness, cheerfulness and contentment, why may not his life be written as a 
successful one? How many there are who would gladly exchange all that 
struggle and vexation has gathered about them for this trinity at the end!” 

Dantex W. Fxuacurr was born in Western New York, (probably at Lock- 
port), March 24, 1835; he died at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, March 29, 
1899. He was appointed a cadet at West Point in 1856 and graduated fifth 
in his class, June 24,1861. From the date of his graduation to the day of 
his death he was continuously in the regular army, in which he rose 
through all the grades to brigadier-general and chief of ordnance. He 
served in the battle of Bull Run as acting aide-de-camp to Col. Hunter. He 
also took part in the battles of Roanoake Island, Newberne, Fort Macon, 
South Mountain. Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. He served at various posts as ordnance officer, until 1871, when he 
was placed in command of the arsenal at Rock Island, Illinois, where he 
succeeded General T. J. Rodman, the great ordnance expert and inventor. 
He remained there until 1886, when he was transferred to the Frankford 
Arsenal, Pennsylvania. The service through which he became best known 
to the people of Iowa was at Rock Island. He was made brigadier-general 
and chief of ordnance January 23, 1891, after which he served at the army 
headquarters in Washington. He was a man of large ability, an accom- 
plished, brave and energetic officer, who won distinguished credit wherever 
he served. During the war with Spain he suffered greatly from overwork 
which it was thought resulted in his death. He was the chief artisan and 
builder of the arsenal at Rock Island, which will always remain the most 
distinguishing result of his long and faithful service. He wrote a “History 
of the Rock Island Arsenal and Island of Rock Island” which was published 
by the government in 1877. It is a large quarto volume, and a work of 
great merit, but it has been out of print for many years. He always 
manifested the most friendly interest in the Historical Department of 
Towa and was very helpful in its acquisition of articles of historical interest. 


Moraan G. Tomas was a native of Wales, where he was born fifty-four 
years ago; he died in Des Moines, April 11, 1899. Mr. Thomas had an 
eventful life, having emigrated to Australia in the early seventies. He 
had pursued the vocations both of a farmer and miner. He worked many 
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in gold, copper and coal mines, acquiring a large ex perience in those 
Ee iintirente He was appointed by Gov. William Larrabee as state mine 
inspector, which position he held by regular appointments until the date 
of his death. He was recognized by all who knew him as an expert in 
mining matters. He was a practical, progressive man, whose honesty and 
sense of justice commended him to the kind regard of all who knew him. 
By the mine owners and operatives he was implicity trusted and was often 
instrumental in settling their constantly recurring disputes. He was con- 
sidered a competent counselor and a fair guide. A well educated man, he 
was largely interested in Welsh literature. He had made many efforts 
for the revival of the literature of that country, and had published many 
original articles and translations on that subject. He was a man of great 
generosity, giving large sums of money to various charities. His death 
was a sad loss to the mining interests of the State. 


Dennis F. McCarruy died at his home in Des Moines, June 18, 1899. 
Col. McCarthy was born in Ireland, July 9, 1836. While he was very young 
his parents came to this country and settled in New England. He re- 
ceived his education in Massachusetts. In 1857 he located at Dubuque, 
Towa, and studied law in the office of Hon. J. P. Farley, while he also made 
surveys for the government. He later removed to Faribault, Minnesota, 
where he was private secretary and confidential friend of the then promi- 
nent David Faribault. In 1862 he entered the army as 2d lieutenant of 
Co. H, Tenth Minnesota Volunteers, and was sent with Gen. Sibley through 
the Dakotas where the Indians were making trouble. On his return from 
this campaign he was promoted to a captaincy,serving under General 
Rosecrans. He saw active service in the war until 1864, when, owing to ill 
health, he was mustered out, and returned to Faribault. In 1872 he again 
became a resident of Iowa, locating at St. Ansgar. In 1885 he was elected 
to the legislature from Mitchell county. In 1887 he became deputy state 
auditor. In 1893 he was appointed state bank examiner. His life was a 
useful one and he enjoyed the fullest confidence of his associates. 


Juper Win1i1AM CowxeEs JAmeEs was born at Elmira, Ohio, January 1, 
1830; he died at Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 2, 1899. He was an old-time 
pioneer, who settled in Council Bluffs in 1858, and resided there until his 
death. In his early years he had worked as a carpenter and brick mason. 
He erected the first brick house in Council Bluffs in 1855. He became a 
lawyer and was for many years a member of the well known firm of Mont- 
gomery, Reed & James. He was especially distinguished for his knowl- 
edge of the laws relating to real estate. He was elected county judge in 
1856, served many years as alderman, and was twice elected mayor of the 
city. In 1877 he was the Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor. 
In the time of his greatest activity he was connected with most of the pub- 
lic enterprises which have resulted in the growth and prosperity of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. One who knew him well says: “He was generous to a fault and 
there was no limit to what he would do for a friend. Throughout his career 
he bore the reputation of a scrupulously honest man.” 


Tomas Harpre died at his home in Dubuque, April 10, 1899. He was 
born in Montreal, January 25,1819. He had been a resident of Dubuque 
for more than fifty years, and had held many positions of public trust. 
During the administrations of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan he served 
in the office of his friend, Gen. Warner Lewis, who was Surveyor General 
of Towa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. Hardie represented Dubuque 
county in the Sixth and Ninth General Assemblies, and was considered a 
parliamentarian of unusual ability. He had served thirty-six years con- 
tinuously as secretary of the Dubuque Board of Education. ‘He was a 
prominent Mason and Odd Fellow and had held offices in each organization, 
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JosepH Burron Srewarr was born near St. Charles, Missouri, August 
12, 1821; he died at Des Moines, Iowa, May 10, 1899. His father, Dr. 
Abram Stewart, was for many years a surgeon in the U.S. army. He died 
in 1834, and the following year the mother removed to Fort Madison, 
Iowa. Mr. Stewart was fourteen years of age at this time and thencefor- 
ward his home was in this State. He settled in Des Moines in 1853, where 
-he became an officer in the U. 8. Land Office. He was personally ac- 
quainted with Black Hawk and many other prominent Iowa Indians, as 
well as with the leading men of our State during the past half century. 
He became an extensive dealer in real estate, from which he realized a hand- 
some fortune. His long residence in this State had stored his memory 
with varied recollections, some of which he intended to write out for these 
pages; but the opportunity for doing this never came. He was a genial, 
pleasant gentleman whose departure was widely deplored. 


ABEL Braou, a pioneer resident of the State died at his home in Iowa 
City, June 19,1899. He was born in New York and was about seventy 
years of age. He graduated from Union College, Schnectady, New York, 
in 1849. In 1854 he removed to Iowa City. In 1855 he occupied for a 
short time the chair of Latin and Greek in the State University, ill health 
compelling him to resign. He was one of the charter members of the 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. When the capital was removed to Des Moines 
he came with it and served as deputy state auditor from 1855 to 1859, un- 
der John Pattee. When his term of office expired he returned to Iowa 
‘City, which became his home. He was for a short time acting private sec- 
retary to Gov. Kirkwood. Mr. Beach was a man of wide learning and lit- 
erary tastes. In 1895 he published a book of poems called‘‘Western Airs.” 

Spencer 8. Brenepror died at Sioux City, the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. C. M. Robinson, April 9, 1899. Mr. Benedict was prominent in the 
business and political circles of Civil War times and earlier. He was born 
in Albany, October 19, 1812. In 1837 he was chosen assistant alderman in 
Albany; from 1839-41 he was colonel on the staff of Gov. Seward, and was 
also on the staffs of Governors Hamilton Fish and E. D. Morgan. Later 
he served as quartermaster-general of the state, as harbor master of the 
port of New York, and during the war he was the confidential friend of 
Secretary Seward. He remained in the state department for several years. 
He was the only surviving member of the original board of trustees of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

Rosert Lowry was a native of Blair county, Pennsylvania; he died at 
Huron, South Dakota, April 17, 1899, at the age of eighty-three. He set- 
tled at Davenport, Iowa, in 1853, and was for some time associated in busi- 
ness with Hon. Hiram Price. He became one of the leading grain dealers 
of eastern Iowa. While residing in Davenport he was elected state sena- 
tor (1869) for Scott county, serving the regular term of four years. He was 
a leading and influential member of the senate, taking an active interest 
in the legislation of that period. He was appointed register of the U.S. 
Land Office at Huron, South Dakota, some sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
and that city was thereafter his home until his death. Mr. Lowry repre- 
sented the State of Iowa on the Centennial Commission of 1876. 


Masten H. Jonzs, a pioneer settler of Davis county, died at his home 
in Bloomfield, Iowa, May 25,1899. He was born in Putnam county, In- 
diana, January 7, 1828. He was admitted to the bar in Indiana in March, 
1851, and the same month removed to Bloomfield where he afterwards prac- 
ticed law. He served in the Civil War as lieutenant of Co. D, Forty-fifth 
Iowa Infantry. He served in various positions of trust in the county. A 
sketch of his life written by his life-long friend Col. S. A. Moore, appeared 
in The Daily Iowa Capital for May 29. 
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Apert Boomer, a well known physician of Delaware county, died at 
his home in Delhi, Iowa, April 15, 1899. He was born in Jefferson county, 
New York, October 30, 1824. In 1854 he graduated from Rush Medical 
college, Chicago, and located the same year at Delhi. During the Civil 
War he served as assistant surgeon of the Twenty-seventh Iowa Infantry. 
He was a representative in the Eleventh General Assembly and served as 
state senator in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. He was an active member 
of the G. A. R., and an ardent prohibitionist. 


Romarne A. WurITaker was born in Oneida county, New York, August 
26, 1828; he died in Waterloo, Iowa, March 23, 1899. He was a pioneer 
settler of Waterloo, having located there in 1856. Mr. Whitaker was the 
first mayor of the town. He served many years on the school board, was 
eight years county treasurer, and secretary of the Black Hawk County 
Agricultural Society for twenty-one years. At the time of his death was 
president of the County Early Settlers’ Association. 


Anprew J. Hype, one of the earliest pioneers of Scott county, died at 
his home in Davenport, May 16,1899. He was born in Farrisburg, Ver- 
mont, January 26,1817. He came to Jowa in 1836, and for sixty-three 
years had made his home in Scott county. In early days he was connected 
with the Government Land Department. He was a member of the Fifth 
General Assembly. At the time of his death he was president of the Old 
Settlers’ Association. 


Water WAGNER, a member of Co. A, Fifty-first Iowa Regiment, was 
killed in battle at Zapote, Luzon, on June 18, 1899. He was a Des Moines 
boy, having been born and raised in the city, and was but twenty-two 
years of age at the time of his death. This brave young soldier volunteered 
for a special and perilous service with the Hawthorne mountain battery, 


and with four others of his company was detailed for that work. He was~ 


the first man in the Fifty-first Iowa Infantry to lose his life in battle. 


Mrs. Prerer A. Dey (Catherine Thompson) was born in Buffalo, New 
York, sixty-five years ago; she died in Iowa City, June 12,1899. “She 
was a woman of splendid attainments and stood in the highest ranks of 
social and religious life.” She was the wife of Hon. Peter A. Dey. The 
family became widely known throughout this and other states from his 
long and distinguished services on the Boards of Capitol and Railroad 
Commissioners. 


Ernst MvEeLirr was born in Dahl, Germany, in November, 1832, and 
died at his home in Butler township, Scott county, April 18,1899. He set- 
tled there in 1854. He was a man of great intelligence and active in pub- 
lic affairs. In politics he was a Republican and represented Scott county 


in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Gen- 
eral Assemblies. 


Joun C. Bisnarp, a pioneer of Polk county, was born in Cambridge, 
Ohio, January 25, 1812, and died at the age of eighty-seven, near Altoona, 
Towa, March 9, 1899. Mr. Bishard came to Iowa in 1859 and had lived in 
Polk county nearly forty years. With his wife he celebrated the sixty- 
sixth anniversary of their marriage last January. Mrs. Bishard died a few 
weeks later. 

Ira R. Surpney was born in Carroll county, Maryland, September 5, 
1826; he died at his home in Richland township, Guthrie county, May 17, 
1899. During the Civil War he served as captain in the 127th and 205th 
Pennsylvania regiments. He has lived in Guthrie county since 1869. He 
was a member of the Twenty-second and Twenty-third General Assemblies. 


Mrs. Carourne J. Bourer died at her home in Logan, Iowa, April 4, 
1899, at the age of fifty-seven. She was the wife of State Senator L. R. 
Bolter, and was highly respected throughout\her wide circle of acquaintance. 
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